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DO YOUOWN 
THESE 


“MUST” BOOKS 
FOR CATHOLICS? 


-— 


THE BIBLE 


New, Catholic 
Edition 
1500 PAGES 
Size: 534” x 84” 
Large 
Easy-to-Read 
Type 





Handsomely Bound 
Fine Paper 


No. 0! Black Sim. Leath. Seal Grain. $4.80 
No. 02B (Shown) Black Sim. Leather 7.50 
No. 13 Black Gen. Leather. Illus. ... 8.70 
No. 50 Deluxe Edition, Morocco Grn.. 12.00 


THE MISSAL 


ee 
ao, Saint Joseph 


= Dally Misa Daily 
1350 PAGES 
Size: 4” x 634” 
1YQ” Thick 
Latin-English 
Ordinary 
Large, Clear Type 





No. 22 Black Lin. Cloth 


(Studen: Ed.) $3.75 
No. 13 (Shown) Black Leather, 


gold edges 8.00 
No. 50 Deluxe Edition, 


Morocco Grain 9.50 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Red-Letter 
Edition 

400 PAGES 

Size: 534” x 8Y%4” 

Confraternity 
Text 

Four-Color | 

Illustrations 





No. 22 (Shown) Blue Cloth Bndg. $4.00 
No. 22T! Same with Thumb Index. 5.00 
No. 13 Deluxe Leather Gift Boxed 7.50 





PARENTS! 





TEACHERS! 


Are You Giving Your Children A 
Modern PICTURE Prayerhook? 


Pictures... And 
SIMPLE WORDS 


Twenty-six Pages Have Full Color Pic- 
tures .. . plus drawings on nearly all 
the rest of the eighty. Words tested 
for tots 6 to 10 years old. 


Morning... And 
NIGHT PRAYERS 


And For Confession & Communion. 
Special .Pages .for .Christmas,. Lent, 





Easter . . . and A Special Section for 
“My Little Rules.” All Attractively 
Illustrated. 


Prayers For 


THE MASS 


The biggest section of all—27 pages 
that will keep the child interested and 
attentive. He or she will be learning, 
too, for these pages explain in simple 
language what the priest is doing and 
what the boy or girl should be doing. 








One of 48 different 
illustrations — over 
half of them in full 
color! 





Prayers to Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph, the 


Hol — Our 
Lady of Fatima, 
many others. 





"'My Lord, hear the 
rayers of the 
riest . . . of this 

holy Mass."* 


A Picture Prayerbook For God’s Little Children 


YOUR CHOICE OF 
TWO BINDINGS... 
<—€ 


REGULAR — Bright Red ¥ 
Heavy Stock Cover, with 
Gold Stamping. Measures ¥ 


33/8" x47/8". 65¢ § 


SPECIAL — Bright Red 
Leatherette Binding. Gold ¥ 
Stamping, Size: 3 5/8” x } 
5”. $1.00 


»— 
No. 301/04R 





No. 301/67R 














REDUCED RATE ON QUANTITY ORDERS... 


For Schools: priests, nuns and others ordering 25 or 
more copies may have the Regular Edition @ 50¢ per copy. 














Order NOW From... 





Book Order Dept.—Room 109 


UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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This beautiful, easy-to-follow 


St. Andrew Daily Missal is yours 


without cost if you join now! 
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| euintnansareiallanal 
A 
lifetime gift 


Get this beautiful 
missal to use for in- 
spiration at every Holy 
Mass you ever attend! 


SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


Picture yourself at Mass reading 
WITH the priest the exact words he 
is saying, following his actions in the 
Holy Sacrifice easily — no matter what 
day of the week it happens to be! 


That’s what you can do with this 
completely revised Saint Andrew Daily 
Missal. Regularly it sells for $3.75, but 
you can obtain it absolutely free by 
joining the Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion now. Here is the perfect book for 
you to use at daily Mass . . . complete 
and simply arranged so that you can 
easily follow the priest . .-. English 
text in larger type . . . explanations on 
each part of the Mass... plus devo- 
tions for daily life. 


The Ideal Way to Attend Mass 
This is your invitation to join the many 
Catholics who have found the SAINT 
ANDREW DAILY MISSAL a tremendous 
help in understanding and sharing more fully 
the rich treasures of the Mass. 


How to Get Your Free Copy 


‘Merely return the coupon on this page in- 


dicating your desire to become a member of 
the Catholic Literary Foundation, and your 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL will 
come to you at once—free. Frankly, this 
is our way of introducing you to our com- 
pletely Catholic book club. The Missal you 
get when you send in the coupon is only 
the first of many carefully chosen books you 
will receive as a member —and every book 
that we send you afterwards is selected with 
the same concern for Catholic standards. 
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CATHOUIC TTERARY 
FOUNDATION 








the thoroughly Catholic book club wit 





reading always fit for your family 


Wholesome, Catholic Reading 


Never worry that the Catholic Literary 
Foundation’s selection will be even partially 
unfit for your family to read. Every single 
book we send you is chosen with you and 
your Catholic family in mind. Every one 
placed on the list by our special committee 
is picked with the guarantee that it will con- 
tribute to your way of living and thinking as 
a Catholic as well as to your entertainment. 


You Get a Variety 


That’s a big order, isn’t it? And that is the 
reason we are constantly checking the lists 
of ail publishers and choosing for you the 
best Catholic book currently being published. 
As a member, you receive not only excellent 
novels, but biographies of saints and near- 
saints, popular psychology, spiritual reading, 
current events . . . a well-rounded program 
of reading for Catholic families. 


No Membership Dues 


You pay no membership fee. You pay for 
each book as you receive it—the regular 
publisher’s price plus 15 cents for postage 
and handling. All selections are moderately 
priced, some costing you as little as $1.50. 
Every month, you receive the Forecast which 
tells you about the next selection and gives 
you information about other books which 
you may prefer to the current selection. Of 
course, you need not buy a book every 
month — you just agree to buy four a year. 


Real Savings 


Another popular feature of the Catholic Lit- 
erary Foundation is the free book dividend 
you receive every time you have purchased 
four books. In this way, at. no expense to 
you, you can build up a library of Catholic 
books which have permanent value to you 
and your family. Your free copy of the 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL will be 
sent to you immediately if you sign and re- 
turn the coupon on this page today. You and 
your entire family will welcome the many 
hours of pleasure and genuine inspiration 
your Foundation membership will bring you. 


The Catholic Literary Foundation 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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And 
Folding 
Chairs 


DIRECT PRICES TO NO. 225 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


St ea ee 


8! CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


Among those 
REMEMBERED 


\ 
ee has well said 
that it is a poor Will 
which does not name Our 
Lord Jesus Christ among 
its beneficiaries. 














Whatever you have you 
owe to Almighty God. It 
is fitting that gratitude 
prompt you to provide as- 
sistance for one or more 
of those institutions 
which are promoting His 
Kingdom upon earth. 

Long after you have de- 
parted from this world 
your charity and generos- 
ity will be making pos- 
sible magnificent achieve- 
ments for His Cause. 
Your name will be held 
in prayerful memory by 
the zealous and needy 
missionaries whom you 
have helped. 

Let Our Divine Lord 
be among those specially 
remembered when the 
hour comes for you to 
leave all that you possess. 


May we, for His honor 
and glory and for the sup- 
port of those who are 
laboring for Him, suggest 
that this definite provi- 
sion be embodied in your 
last Will: 

I hereby give and he- 
queath to Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing 
under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the 
sum Of .....06. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further di- 
rect that any and all taxes 
that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my 
estate. 


PASSIONIST 
MISSION 


UNION CITY 
NEW JERSEY 
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“The Battle of Beef’’ 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


“The Battle of the Beef” appears to be 
another one-sided article on agricultural 
subjects. Apparently your ignorance of farm 
problems is unlimited. Incidentally, the 
Farm Bureau also recommended removing 
restrictions on wages, strict governmental 
economy, and pay-as-you-go taxation. 

Farmers are billed the first of each month 
for their expenditures. Income, personal 
property, and farm taxes are due at various 
times. Interest, insurance, and farm pay- 
ments are large expenditures due from time 
to time. 

My records show a wage of less than one 
dollar per hour for 1950. Of course, that 
includes the efforts of my wife and our five 
children without compensation. This in the 
heart of the agriculturally rich Midwest. I 
have cattle to feed, costing 33¢ per pound. 
Corn is $1.65 per bushel; soy meal, 414¢ per 
pound; molasses, 4¢ per pound; salt, 14,¢ 
per pound; minerals, 6¢ per pound. The 
scheduled selling price for this grade of 
cattle for fall sale is 29¢. Also I am paying 
6 per cent interest on the purchase price, 
besides sufficient insurance to protect the 
bank’s investment. 

For several years we have hoped for a new 
home. Even expected to have a bathroom 
and running water. Possibly you have heard 
of these modern innovations. Perhaps some- 
time we might be able to replace our 1937 
Ford with something a little more service- 
able. All this at the risk of being referred 
to as unpatriotic by the uninformed such as 
yourselves. 

I recently renewed my subscription to 
THE SIGN and consider it an excellent pub- 
lication. I also consider farming one of the 
most important and desirable occupations. 
Please, in the future, at least just hint there 
might be another side of the question. 

M. Binz 
Hampshire, Hl. 


Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

May I suggest that your editorial, (July, 
1951 issue) . “The Battle of Beef,” isn’t fair 
to any of your readers? 

The farmers’ so-called “parity” has never 
existed; neither has the cattle lobby, nor the 
farm bloc. This so-called parity is a mis- 
nomer, and it can be both seen and felt in 
our community as more than a dozen young 
farm-owners and renters, living on farms 
which are practically idle, are now working 
in nearby factories with far more income, 

At the beginning of 1948, farmers’ income 
was at its peak but not actual parity, and it 
has gradually gone down more than 25 per 
cent, while wages and things farmers buy 
have gone up 18 per cent to 20 per cent 
including taxes. What industry or business 


would have the guts to go ahead? 

As for the article above-mentioned, it 
seems a shame that anyone who can get 
into print could put into a Catholic paper 
anything that for practical purposes is a 
flawless falsehood. No doubt, as usual, we 
are for labor, and labor can do no wrong. 

Seems an awakening should have occurred 
when beef rollback at the farm raised retail 
beef prices ten to fourteen cents, and gave 
packing house workers a ten to twelve cent 
raise in wages per hour. 

: CHAS. BOESHART 
Danville, Ohio 


Iustrations 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

For some time I have been closely watch- 
ing the illustrations appearing in THE SIGN 
and noting with much delight the very able 
and remarkable job your illustrators are 
doing. 

I am thinking especially of the very fine 
illustration designed and executed by Henry 
S$. Hartman in the July issue of THE SIGN 
for the story, “Pasquale and the Long 
Silence.” It is, to my mind, one of the finest 
illustrations that has appeared in the pages 
of THE SIGN for some time.-He should be 
heartily commended for this very distinct 
achievement in the field of magazine illus- 
tration. 

MICHAEL S. ABBATE 
North Uxbridge, Mass. 


“The Arab Near East” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Let me congratulate you on your forth- 
right editorial: ““The Arab Near East.” It 
was accurate, perceptive, and constructive. 
Not a single British or American statesman 
has faced the fact that Zionism has tied up 
the Western democracies with a robbery as 
ruthless as any Nazi victory—and then we 
wonder that the Arabs suspect the motives 
of our benevolence! 

REv. JOHN P,. MONAGHAN 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


“Lithuanian Calvary” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In behalf of the Knights of Lithuania, I 
wish to extend our most sincere gratitude 
and appreciation for the splendid article 
entitled: “Lithuanian Calvary” which de- 


scribed very accurately and_ realistically 


Lithuania’s sufferings under Russia during 
1940 and 1941. It is without doubt that such 
articles are a thorn in the side of all Com- 
munists, and we should be more than grati- 
fied at seeing such fine articles being 
published. 
LILLIAN A, Torres 
Euclid, Ohio 
(Continued on page 72) 
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4 Spanish Alliance 


U.S. foreign policy in recent years. We feel 

that the Administration deserves a long and 
loud cheer, however, for facing the question of 
a Spanish alliance squarely and finding the right 
answer. In view of its past loud-mouthed opposi- 
tion to Franco, this reversal was something in 
the nature of a banquet of crow. Administration 
leaders must have found it pretty difficult to de- 
sert the ranks of their old cronies—the bigoted, 
hate-Franco groups here, the Laborites of Brit- 
ain, and the Socialists, Radicals, and Commu- 
nists of France. 

It is high time we let it be known that our 
foreign policy is not made in London or Paris. 
In fact, it is time we enlightened some of our 
allies on the facts of life regarding the present 
world situation. 

One of the first of these facts is that neither 
Britain nor France is so completely reliable an 
ally that we need no re-insurance from other 
sources. France is so riddled with Communism 
that an outbreak of hostilities with Soviet Rus- 
sia might precipitate a civil war and a wave of 
sabotage that would nullify all military efforts. 
When the French complain of our alliance with 
Spain, they should recall that it is the weakness 
of France that makes it a necessity. 

Britain is in a better condition, but here too 
we must make reservations. The Labor Party, 
at present in power, has a powerful left wing 
which might some day take control. In that case, 
we can write off Britain as an ally. Anyone who 
doubts this should read the preliminary agenda 
for the annual meetings this fall of the powerful 
Trades Union Congress and of the Labor Party. 
The resolutions for these meetings are filled 
with attacks on the government’s policy of re- 
armament and on the alliance with the United 
States. They demand the recall of British troops 
from Korea, the resumption of trade with Iron 
Curtain countries, admission of Communist 
China to the U.N., and withdrawal of Britain 
from the North Atlantic Pact. In these resolu- 
tions, there is no concern for freedom, no con- 
demnation of Red aggression, no worry except 


\" ONE can accuse us of undue fondness for 


for social welfare. In fact, the agenda would 
hardly be different if it were drawn up in Soviet 
Russia. 

Our military superiority over Soviet Russia at 
the moment is due to our stockpile of atomic 
bombs and a string of bases near Russia from 
which to deliver them. Most of these bases are 
controlled by the British and French. A word 
from London or Paris would make them unavail- 
able to our bombers. Even if other reasons were 
not operative, fear of retaliation might make the 
British and French hesitate and perhaps even 
refuse to permit American bombers the use of 
these bases. 


offers us. The Spaniards are solidly and fa- 

natically anti-Communist. Spain has a stand- 
ing army of 400,000 which could be rapidly 
increased to 2,000,000 men of unsurpassed cour- 
age and fighting ability. Spanish air fields and 
naval bases are protected from attack by the vast 
natural rampart of the Pyrenees. Furthermore, 
Spain dominates the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean which in turn is the key to control of a 
large part of Europe, the Near East, and North 
Africa. 

A military alliance with Spain does not imply 
approval of the dictatorial features of the Franco 
regime any more than our alliance with. Britain 
indicates the approval of the materialistic crudi- 
ties of the party in power, or our alliance with 
France an endorsement of the inability of the 
French to govern themselves. Objection to the 
Spanish alliance on “moral” grounds by the lead- 
ers of these nations would be humorous were it 
not for the consummate selfishness and hypocrisy 
it manifests. 


Fate Pelph Grima? 


WV: NEED the re-insurance that Franco Spain 
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A little Korean baby gives the photographer a big smile, 
but mother isn’t too happy. Despite the truce talks, she 
knows the Reds are building a large army in the north. 
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South Koreans justly protest against a 38th parallel arm- 
istice. They deserve a united nation free from “parallels” 
which have led and will continue to lead to bloodshed. 
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Fact and Comment 


O MANY it may have sounded very academic last March 

when Senator J. William Fulbright read a little sermon 

to the Senate on the state of public morality in this country. 

He may even have seemed to 

be ruining his case by trying to 

— a sa prove too much, as did his fel- 

; E low Senator, Joseph R. Mc- 

Carthy, in another connection. 

For Senator Fulbright went so far as to tell the Senate that 

if they did not do something to check “the moral deteriora- 

tion, which is so evident to all,” then “our free democratic 
system” will be destroyed. 

In April the Senate did something about it. A subcommit- 
tee was set up with Senator Paul H. Douglas.as chairman to 
look into Government ethics. A proposed bill to create “a 
commission on ethics in the Federal Government” was the 
outcome. That was in July, and there the matter rests. 

There the matter will rest so long as the people feel no 
moral outrage at the shenanigans going on. Since Senator 
Fulbright so rightly chided his brethren on the callous dis- 
regard of public morality as evidenced by free hotel suites, 
deep freezes, and pastel mink coats, a lot more, even muddier 
water has gone under the bridge. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation mess has been 
aired. A General in Detroit has been relieved of his job for 
accepting favors. The fact that the State Department is not 
above lying for propaganda purposes has been shamelessly 
evident in the MacArthur hearings when the Secretary of 
State stanchly defended the confidential memorandum sent 
out December 23, 1949, telling diplomats to prepare public 
opinion for the fall of Formosa to the Reds by lying about 
its importance. 

And so it goes. Day after day, a new revelation of im- 
morality in Government. And no one gets very much worked 
up over it. We are inclined to agree with Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer. When asked by Senator Douglas for 
an opinion on the Douglas bill for a commission on ethics, 
the Secretary wrote: “Any man who must look up his code 
of ethics to find out what is proper or improper for him to 
do is too innocent to be around Washington. The very man 
who would be most likely to do the unethical thing will be 
least influenced” by the code. 

All the legislated codes of ethics in the world will have 
no slightest affect on the tone of public morals if the indi- 
vidual’s private morality is subnormal. The ethical norms 
that were violated by those involved in the basketball bribery 
scandals are precisely the same as those that were violated 
by the recently condemned, bribery-accepting officials of New 
York City’s fire department or the United States Marshal in 
San Francisco. 

It should not be hard to see that if the norm of what is 
right or wrong is alien to Americans in their normal day-to- 
day lives, they are not suddenly going to become paragons 
of morality by the simple expedient of having received a 
majority of votes in a contest for public office. 

Positivism, that system which maintains there are no essen- 
tial norms of morality but that right and wrong depend on 
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Harris & Ewing 


How liberal can we be? Despite his work for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and his favorable reviews of books on 


Red China, Owen Lattimore, above, still teaches our youth. 





Aome 


The bodies of 489 American soldiers arrive from Korea. 
Wonder what the Far East experts would say to their folks? 
We had to abandon Chiang for “agrarian reformers?” 
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Pres. Truman signs a letter which was sent to Russia ex- 
pressing our love for the Russian people. The Soviet lead- 


ers ridicule it, but the people may 
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we hope. 


the will of the legislator, has for decades now been taught 
in American law schools. Colleges and universities have been 
busy teaching pragmatism, that system which holds that what 
works to the benefit of a person is good, what redounds to 
his harm is evil. Is it any wonder then that a Supreme Court 
Justice can say there are no absolutes—in morality or in 
truth? 

Any ethical code to be valid must be grounded in the very 
nature of things, in the natural law. Lying is wrong because 
it is contrary to the very nature of speech as a means of com- 
munication. Perjury is bad because it is calling upon God to 
be witness to a lie. No matter how useful it might be for a 
public official to lie, no matter how much it might benefit 
a private person to swear falsely, the utility and the benefit 
cannot make them right. And not even a majority of the 
Supreme Court can do a thing about it. 

Meanwhile, Senator Douglas can talk about a code of ethics 
for politicians. And Senator Tobey, the evangelist from New 
Hampshire, can count his royalties from his book on morals 
due this fall. It is all so, so in vain until Americans wake 
up to the fact that their Christian birthright of morality is 
worth fighting for, dying for, even living for. 


HE previous editorial has much to say on the state of 
morality in America today. The point could be endlessly 
proved that morality is in a bad way. It could be dilated on, 
for example, with a rehearsal 
of the compromises on prin- 
ciple in the Korean affair. An 
even more made-in-the-U.S.A. 
4 example could be got from the 
un-Christian disgrace in Cicero, Ill. But what is as sickening 
as any examples that could be given is the hypocrisy that 
greets each new sign of moral decay. 

Here is what we mean: when the news of the cadets’ viola- 
tion of the honor system at West Point broke, a United Press 
dispatch from Washington said: “Congressmen, Army officers, 
and Government officials from President Truman down to the 
lowliest office holder in this usually cynical city were stunned 
and dismayed at the mass violation of West Point’s 150-year 
old honor system.” 

Cheating is a form of lying and is wrong. But it is far 
less serious than lying under oath. Yet why are Congress- 
men, Army officers, and Government officials from President 
Truman down not stunned and dismayed when two Cabinet 
officers give diametrically opposite testimony under oath on 
a serious matter? Why does such an incident go unquestioned 
while the cadets are made a national scandal? 

The incident we have in mind occurred during the Mac- 
Arthur hearings. The question had to do with responsibility 
for the policy directives of the ill-fated Marshall mission 
to China, which led to the success of the same Reds we have 
been fighting in Korea. Secretary of Defense George Marshall, 
when questioned, disclaimed all personal responsibility, just 
as he had done before when the Armed Services Committee 
was questioning him prior to his nomination as Secretary of: 
Defense. Then he had said: “While I was in this room for 
a week undergoing the Pearl Harbor investigation, the 
policy of the United States was being drawn up in the 
State Department, and that was issued while I was on the 
ocean, going over there.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson testified, likewise under 
oath, that not only was Marshall consulted on the policy 
directives, but that “he said he would wish to try his own 
hand, assisted by some of his associates, in drafting the 
instructions. This he did. . . . General Marshall’s draft, 
with Secretary Byrnes’ suggestions, was discussed at ¢ meeting 
in Secretary Byrnes’ office on Sunday morning Dec. 9, 1945, 
by Secretary Byrnes, General Marshall, Mr. John Carter 
Vincent, General Hull, and myself. . . . General Marshall 
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approved the suggestions made by Secretary Byrnes, and 
we then had a completely agreed draft.” This draft was 
unchanged by the President and was formally “handed to 
General Marshall.” 

This is the testimony of two Cabinet members under oath 
about a matter that led ultimately to 80,000 wounded and 
dead Americans in Korea. Yet Washington dismay and shock 


has had to wait for ninety cadets to be caught cheating in 
exams. 


IT a lead article by H. M. Kallen, the Saturday Review of 
Literature for July 28th offered a new religion to its 
readers. No longer need the devout bow their heads and 

ask an omnipotent Father for 
God Gets help. They can take care of 
A Pension themselves by simply watching 

a pressure gauge and applying 

an occasional drop of lubri- 
cating oil. Mr. Kallen is Professor of Philosophy at New 
York’s New School for Social Research. His new religion is 
secularism. As we recall from etymology, secularism is the 
art of being worldly. Which, in turn, is the art of being 
irreligious. 

The ruling God of Professor Kallen’s secularism is Scienti- 
fic Method—such technical apparatus as observation, field 
work, laboratory experiment, micro-photography, wind-tun- 
nels, reagents, etc. His temples are Los Alamos, the Smith- 
sonian, and Aberdeen. His liturgy is engineering, and his 
language is Morse Code. 

A Supreme Personal Being, the creative source of all that 
is, doesn’t even have a turn-in value. The old, familiar, and 
respectable deity who produced and took care of the job we 
call the universe, until late July, has been retired. A new 
tenant inhabits the Olympian penthouse. From now on, 
burn your incense to the microscope and a pair of calipers. 

That is the God of Professor Kallen’s secularism. Its 
catechism and gospel are whatever opinion presently prevails 
among experts. The latest type of radiation-detector, an 
improved anti-corrosive coating for steel, a recent report 
in the cumulative observations concerning cancer; that is the 
dogma Professor Kallen will teach. 

The ethic, the moral code, of the professor’s secularism 
is what he calls democracy. This democracy is composed of 
Brahmins and Pariahs. 

You are a Pariah if you believe that God uses human agents 
to guide and support the human spirit. Christ said: “Go, 
teach the Gospel. He that heareth you, heareth me. He that 
despiseth you, despiseth me.” But if you believe that Our 
Lord was appointing anyone to teach, and was requiring you 
to listen and respect the teacher, you are Fascist or Commu- 
nist. You are no fit citizen of the 1951-Model Kallen democ- 
racy. 

Christ said: “Do this in memory of me. Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven.” But if you take Him to 
mean that He was commissioning certain people to administer 
the Eucharist and to forgive sins, you are subverting our 
precious American heritage of freedom and equality. 

To get a passing mark from the professor, you must confess 
that, in quality, the Christian religion can no more than tie 
the fetichism of darkest Africa. You must admit that bishops 
and priests should get the same reaction from sociologists 
as do unsanitary tenements and rent-gougers, and that Con- 
gress may bind your conscience to the payment of tax money, 
but the Church may not instruct your conscience about 
the law of God. 

His idea of democracy might be called social atomism. For, 
in his opinion, the community is composed of citizens who are 
exactly similar, like ball bearings on a rotating shaft or 
USP-rated pills in a bottle. You must believe that one citizen 
is as good, and ne better, than anethor; theugh this weuld 
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Rev. Patrick O’Connor, correspondent for Nat’l Catholic 
News Service, offers Mass on a train in Korea. He prays for 


peace as he records the war. Let’s join him in his prayers. 


Seneraittend 
Nick Englisis smiles while brother, Anthony, hides his face 
as they were arrested for college basketball bribes. With 
God outlawed from secular colleges, what can we expect? 
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Rep. Peter Redine, (B. N.J.) decided te tend stere te find 
eut wemen’s reactions te present prices. Me tried te sell 
steak at $1.33 a peund. The women questioned his sanity. 





probably refer only to those out of jail. You must believe 
and profess that your religion is no better than another’s, 
that all are equally wrong, and none of them can be the 
unique Church of Christ. 

The old democracy—the kind we still think of when we 
stand up for the “Star Spangled Banner”—was easier to take. 
It offered citizens equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. But it no more asked a man to profess, sight 
unseen, that his religion and moral standards were no better 
than the next guy’s than it asked him to profess that his nose 
was as long as Durante’s. 





i you wonder what the Professor is getting at in pinning 

together this new pattern of democracy, the answer is that 

he is getting at Catholics—those awful people who want their 

children to ride to school in 

busses like Protestant children, 

SRL’s Geed Deed and whe can’t understand why 

Of The Week Soviet Russia and the United 

States are the only large govern- 

ments which have no diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 

— Professor Kallen contributes nothing at this point, for he 

Members of the Japanese Diet thank John Foster Dulles uses the line already developed by Blanshard and the POAU. 

for his work on the Japanese Peace Treaty. The treaty is But the Saturday Review of Literature does contribute some- 

good news. It will give us a stanch ally in the Far East. thing. In the event that any SRL readers have not yet been 

exposed to these sources, SRL is making sure that here they 
are getting their chance. 

Protestant readers of SRL won't feel happy over Kallen’s 
linking of Protestantism and secularism. The enemy of secu- 
larism, “democracy’s true religion,” is the Catholic Church, 
not Protestantism. Presumably—to him—Protestants are quite 
willing to meet his democratic standards by changing their 
faith as casually as they might change a wet bathing suit. 

He closes with a quote from Angelus Silesius: “I know 
that without me God cannot live a moment: if I am destroyed, 
He must give up the ghost.” He seems to think Protestants 
will go along with that. Which leads us to wonder whether 
the Professor has not done a worse job on them by his implied 
approval, than he has on us by his blunt condemnation. 





merican Catholics continue to look at Washington and 
Eastern Europe with a large ache in their hearts. They 

see our policy-makers gape indifferently while Rykosi, Gott- 
wald, Tito, and other gutter- 





ae General Cl snipe statesmen sabotage the 
Gen. Franco looks on as a young Cabinet member takes > = ery Rr A Church and the Catholic con- 
the oath of office. Note their profound reverence for the 





science. But they see the same 
Government jump up and pull 
the fire alarm when an American newsman or a Near East 
oilfield is seized. ‘ 

These Catholics will be heartened by an unofficial American 
enterprise aimed at bringing hope and help to the forsaken 
millions who lack the magic that attaches to being an oil well 
or carrying a press card. 

The enterprise is called the Crusade tor Freedom. Its 
principal work is to smuggle intelligence out from behind 
the Iron Curtain, and to beam intelligence in via radio, 
thus maintaining contact between the free world and enslaved 
people who want te be free. 

Intelligence gathered on both sides of the Curtain is 
pooled, interpreted by experts, and—together with suggestions : 
for social action—broadcast into six sovietized countries. 
Ensuing activity has been cramping the style of the secret 
police, that elite and essential fixture of every police state. 

Crusade for Freedom is under the Chairmanship of General 
Lucius D. Clay, and has 16,000,000 members. This year, it 
Harrie & Ewing aims to raise that total to 25,000,000. It has high Catholic 
New legislation has made Price Stabilizer Michael Di approval, and General Clay invites your membership. 


Salle’s difficult job even more difficult. If meat prices National Headquarters are at 308 Empire State Building, 
continue up, America will soon be a land of vegetarians. New York 1, New York. 
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for Subversives | 


Liberals are doing the co 


disservice by sow? 


in the name of freedom 


by JOHN GILL 


NE cannot engage in the community 

enterprise of New York City with- 
out meeting people of widely diverse 
mental outlooks. I have been active in 
numerous civic affairs in a metropolis 
which ‘might be called the capital of 
American Communism and liberalism. 
Hence I have been in contact at one 
time or another with men and women 
whose opinions range from extreme 
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right to left. I have minutely questioned 
many Communists; I know and have 
talked with scores of liberals both true 
and self-styled. I number quite a few 
friends who knew Alger and Priscilla 
Hiss and considerably more who were 
on close terms with the Hisses’ intimates. 

Of all people, however, I have never 
encountered any more confused than 
certain men and women who once 
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proudly called themselves “liberals.” 
\ctually many of them had no rightful 
iim to that tag. Gifted with inquiring 
minds but not always with intellectual 
readth or depth, and hampered by 
\logical thinking, they took color from 
what was once the fashionable left posi- 
tion. Formerly they were pushovers for 
leftish proselytizers and were vaguely 
repared to accept a good deal of Com- 
junistic sugar-coated theory. Today 
nany of them are so beset with doubts 
it they could give no definite state- 
ment of where they do stand. 


A.) SEQUENCE of events over the past 
£ AX several years brought new confusion 
o these self-styled liberals. The events 
included, to mention the most notorious, 
the charges of Whittaker Chambers and 
Elizabeth Bentley, the indictments and 
subsequent convictions of Alger Hiss 
ind William Remington, the arrest and 
confessions of Klaus Fuchs and Harry 
Gold, the curiously unresolved Judith 
Coplon and Amerasia cases, and the per- 
sistent accusation that there are Com- 
munists in the State Department. 

Wherever men and women gathered, 
such topics would normally be discussed. 
It was almost inevitable in my case 
that they would be. The reason for 
this is simple. By a turn of a wheel 
in a courtroom on December 16, 1948, 
| was chosen as one of twenty-three to 
comprise a Special Federal Grand Jury 
impaneled to investigate espionage. The 
date is significant, for the night before, 
Hiss had been indicted. In the wake 
%f the publicity that fact was given, 
the jury impaneling and my appoint- 
ment as its foreman were duly noted 
in the press. Thereafter, whenever the 
conversation turned to Communism, I 

s a marked man. 

How many times I have been asked 
he question, “Do you think Hiss is 
guilty?” I could not say. I remember 
shocking a gentleman at a meeting in 
Peoria in 1950-when I answered I had 
thought the man guilty before I began 
my eighteen-months jury service. He 
was shocked because, like many others, 
he confused the functions of a grand 
jury with those of a petit or trial jury. 
Had a, man any fixed opinion of an 
iccused’s guilt, he would not be allowed 
to serve on a petit jury, whose function 
is to pronounce a final verdict after 
due judicial procedure. The grand jury, 
on the other hand, is an investigating 
body which may conclude with a charge, 
an indictment, whose effect is to prepare 
the way for an accused’s trial. Hiss was 
found guilty by a petit jury and, al- 
though the grand jury I headed, as the 
press made clear, heard all the then 
ivailable evidence in that sorry case, 
his indictment antedated my service. 

When the question of my belief con- 
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cerning Hiss was asked by those I 
call self-styled liberals, it was obvious 
they believed Hiss innocent. They were 
eager for me to agree. They had had 
their first shock, I suspect, when Whit- 
taker Chambers’ charges against Hiss be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities 
Committee were first publicized in the 
summer of 1948. They were indignant, 
in many instances screamingly so. 
President Truman, facing elections 
that fall, gave them hope when, echoing 
phrases from The Daily Worker, he 
sought to discredit the entire investiga- 
tion. I fancy it was comforting for them 


to believe that Chambers was a mal-, 


odorous character manipulated by 
politicians who were employing “red 
herrings” and engaging on “witch 
hunts.” Later they took over similar 
terms that became increasingly popular— 
“guilt by association” and “character as- 
sassination.” And they were highly de- 
lighted when Hiss sued Chambers for 
libel and thereby, although they did 
not then know it, sealed his doom. For 
they were positive at that time that a 
man of Alger Hiss’s position and gentle- 
manly charm could not possibly be 
guilty. The very “sliminess of that man 
Chambers” was in itself a guarantee 
that Hiss was innocent. 


HE second shock came with Hiss’s in- 
dictment. These “liberals” found it 
difficult at first to believe this had hap- 
pened. But in short order they had 
convinced themselves that somehow or 
other there had been a miscarriage of 
justice. There must have been a mis- 
take, they argued. They ignored the fact 
that Thomas J. Donegan, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney-General and a 
man of probity high above political 
partisanship, had presented the evidence 
to the grand jury that, with no political 
axe to grind, had voted the indictment. 
The confusion of my “liberal” circle 
increased slightly when four months 
later we indicted Judith Coplon, an 
employee of the Department of Justice 
itself, and Valentin Gubitchev of the 
United Nations staff, on various charges 
including conspiracy to. commit espio- 
nage. There were not many voices from 
the liberal camp crying “witch hunt” 
in the case of these two brought before 
the bar. Although Judith Coplon was 
an honor graduate of Barnard, she was 
not of their elite. They had not en- 
tertained and praised her as they had 
Alger and Priscilla Hiss. Nor had she 
in her own person represented opinions 
and policies which they had adopted 
as their own. And lastly, her exposure 
did not involve others in the suspected 
government groups. 
During those spring months of 1949 
when I presided on the fourteenth floor 
of the New York Federal Courthouse, 


the trial of the Communists was dragging 
along in Judge Harold S. Medina’s 
court eleven stories down. Of course 
that marathon trial met many liberal 
protests. These were not based on the 
belief that the defendants were not 
Communists, since it was obvious they 
were. Instead, the protests were against 
the Smith Act, the law under which 
these notorious men were charged and 
later convicted. And, only weeks after 
the Supreme Court in June, 1951, up- 
held the Communists’ conviction and 
hence the constitutionality of the Act, 
the American Civil Liberties Union be- 
gan a fight, now current, to repeal the 
Act. 

When in June, 1950, the trial of 
Alger Hiss began in the same court- 
house, there were no special protests. 
Perhaps the liberals felt these were un- 
necessary, since they were supremely 
confident that a verdict of not guilty 
was the only one possible. I know that 
during those weeks when the presiding 
judge, Samuel H. Kaufman, permitted 
the proceedings to take questionable 
turns, I listened to many one-sided argu- 
ments to demonstrate Hiss’s innocence. 
Naturally I could not refute them by 
referring to evidence I had heard under 
the seal of secrecy. I could offer, how- 
ever, a fair rebuttal based on the facts 
of the case that were publicly known 
at that time. But in this I was hampered 
because much of the trial’s press cover- 
age, particularly in the New York Times 
and Herald-Tribune, was slanted. 

As is well known, that trial resulted 
inconclusively. Between it and _ the 
second the following January, I noted 
the number of my acquaintances who 
were pro-Hiss had lessened considerably. 
Or perhaps I should say that, whether 
they had changed their viewpoint or 
not, they were less vocal. During the 
second trial at which Thomas J. Mur- 
phy, the now-famous prosecutor, scored 
his final victory, my “liberals” were 
even more silent. Yet when Hiss was 
sentenced, there still remained a goodly 
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number of other diehards who shared 
the opinion expressed so shortly there- 
after by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt at the 
University of Iowa: “It seems rather 
horrible to me that an innocent man 
could be found guilty on the uncorrobo- 
rated word of a confessed perjurer.” 


NE of my acquaintances tossed that 

statement at me. I explained 
that Mrs. Roosevelt was either malicious 
or incredibly misinformed about federal 
criminal procedures. No grand jury 
would indict an accused on the “uncor- 
roborated word” of any man and, if 
by some weird chance it had, the indict- 
ment would have been quashed in short 
order by the district attorney himself; 
or, if; he had not, by the court. Of 
course Mrs. Roosevelt, and likely her 
close associate of many years, Dean 
Acheson, persisted in believing Hiss 
was innocent. She has that right and 
was not alone in using it. Since his 
conviction was upheld in March, 1951, 
she has not publicly stated whether or 
not she has changed her mind. Parenthe- 
tically, I might suggest that she, for 
one so profusely vocal, is oddly remiss 
in her silence. 

If the final resolution of the Hiss 
case retired his defenders from the 
public scene, the same people went into 
paroxysms when Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy made his charges against 
Owen Lattimore et al. Actually, they 
were so wrought up about the Wash- 
ington sessions of the Tydings Com- 
mittee, designated to investigate these 
charges and going as planned to its 
destined whitewash finish, that at first 
they were little concerned about what 
the New York Grand Jury was doing. 

Indeed, the press was itself not par- 
ticularly alert in those first few days 
when we began the investigation which 
led to the indictment of William Rem- 
ington. He was charged with perjury 
in swearing he was not and_ never had 
been a Communist. But, with the aid 
of a highly partial and distorted por- 


trait-article in The New Yorker, he had 
for some time been the symbol of the 
“persecuted young liberal.” Hence, but 
through no desire on the grand jury’s 
part, the spotlight of publicity was again 
turned our way. When I handed up 
his indictment in open court, headline 
streamers followed within several hours. 

The conviction of Remington demon- 
strated the inadequacy of the screening 
for subversives which the Administration 
had established for its departmental 
personnel. On his indictment, Reming- 
ton, whose dismissal was actively sought 
only after our grand jury began its 
investigation, finally resigned. When he 
was found guilty as charged, the fact 
proved that something was radically 
wrong with the Administration’s screen- 
ing process. 

It is doubtful that the predominant 
majority of Americans understand even 
today what was wrong with the Truman 
loyalty program. True, it was set up 
because of public demand—not, however, 
from the liberals. But the President 
cynically acted to appear to satisfy the 
demand. He established a system of in- 
vestigating bodies in governmental de- 
partments and over them a top loyalty 
board headed by Seth Richardson. Any 
government employee could appeal to 
the board his department’s decision to 
discharge him on loyalty grounds. That 
seemed fair enough and few liberals 
dissented. But the Attorney-General’s 
office issued a ruling that the Richardson 
board could decide against the appellant 
only if it had proof that he was disloyal 
at that present moment. It could con- 
sider nothing of his past record. 

The board remained silent before 
criticism when it cleared Remington, 
after he had been first accused of hav- 
ing been a Communist and an espionage 
agent. It could then have publicly ex- 
plained in self-defense that the charges 
concerned Remington’s acts in the early 
forties and that executive order forbade 
considering the man’s past. But to have 
so explained would have given the 


show away—the board would have been 
revealed as a sham. Remington’s convic- 
tion in 1951 at last exposed the Richard- 
son board for what it was—a body made 
powerless by executive order to do the 
job the public relied on it to do. Only 
after Remington was found guilty did 
the apologists for Mr. Richardson come 
forward. None explained why a man of 
probity would lend himself to a maneu- 
ver based on deception. 


EMINGTON’S indictment in May, 

1950, strengthened congressional de- 
termination that stronger safeguards 
against subversives must be provided. 
By midsummer the liberals, together 
with the Administration, were engaged 
in a losing battle to head off legislation 
—the McCarran Subversive Act—drafted 
with that end in view. Once it was 
passed, however, the battle was con- 
tinued, and as a result certain provisions 
of the Act have not been made opera- 
tive. 

The Act called for appointment of 
a new subversive control board. Mr. 
Truman blandly named Seth Richard- 
son as its chairman. He must have known 
that this appointment would be chal- 
lenged by many senators who, after the 
Remington case, had confirmation of 
their low opinion concerning the ap- 
pointee. Actually, the Senate committee 
involved took no action and, lacking 
official confirmation, the new board has 
proved ineffective to this date. Nor 
has the stalemate between the President 
and Congress been solved as yet, al- 
though Mr. Richardson finally resigned 
in the late spring. 

The entire question of loyalty pro- 
cedures remains tangled. It is in a 
never-never land. And there the liberals, 
I believe, would like it to remain. Two 
comments made following the Supreme 
Court’s ruling to uphold the conviction 
of the eleven Communists sentenced by 
Judge Medina are illuminative. One 
is by Max Lerner, who writes a column 
for the leftist New York Post; the other 
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is by one of our modern Pandoras, Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Both took issue with the 
Supreme Court's decision. 

Mr. Lerner wrote that the Com- 
munists’ “arrests still represent a con- 
inuing hunt for’ dangerous thoughts, 
and not the punishment of seditious and 
treasonable acts.” Mrs. Roosevelt, in her 
typically devious and evasive manner, 
said: “In this particular case I am not 
sure that our forefathers—so careful to 
guard our rights of freedom of speech, 
freedom of thought, and freedom of as- 
sembly—would not feel that the Supreme 
Court had perhaps a higher obligation 
to point out whether a law endangers 
these freedoms.” 


. IS one-track concentration on free- 

dom which is today so characteristic 
of the so-called liberal view. I say “one- 
track” because the theory does not 
couple the freedom of the citizen with 
his responsibilities nor advance any 
plan to prevent freedom from becoming 
perverted to license. And very frequently 
this theory is expressed by laying down 
a smoke screen of vague words and 
distorting the real issues. The Com- 
munists, for example, were found guilty 
of conspiracy to overthrow the govern- 
ment, but the extreme liberal theory 
is that they should be freed unless 
proved guilty of an overt act which 
actually sets off a revolution. That 
same old record will likely be again 
played this autumn when the second- 
string American Communist leaders go 
on trial. 

[he distortion goes on even when 
statements appear to be put completely 
on the basis of facts. The liberals who 
dismissed Seeds of Treason, a most 
factual book on the Hiss case, as being 
pro-Chambers, quickly took Alastair 
Cooke's A Generation on Trial as their 
Pro-Hiss bible. In reality, Mr. Cooke 
presented the Hiss trial and conviction 
factually but concluded with doubts 
that the latter proved anything. And 
he was very careful not to indicate that 
there were other facts in the case which 
legal limitations kept out of the trial 
proceedings. All evidence permitted was 
kept to a time period ending before 
the summer of 1939. An enterprising re- 
porter should know there is considerable 
evidence that Hiss was a Communist 
at least as late as 1945. 

The distortion goes on in the whole 
matter of loyalty. The typical liberal 
position is that reasonable doubt of 
a government employee’s loyalty is not 
sufficient to justify his dismissal. It in- 
sists that disloyalty be proved and the 
proof must be the strict legal one re- 
quired in the courtroom. If this proof 
is demanded, then I feel safe in saying 
that few if any suspected employees 
would ever be discharged. For the funda- 
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mental fact is that loyalty or disloyalty 
is a disposition, a state of mind. It is 
as impossible to prove legally that I 
am loyal as it is to prove I am in the 
state of grace. 


This difficulty need not exist, however, 
if the problem is approached on an 
entirely different and sound basis. The 
grand jury which I headed was fully 
aware of this problem, as is evidenced 
in a presentment which all its members 
signed and which was made an official 
court record on June 15, 1950, the day 
of its discharge. In its preamble, the 
presentment stated that “The nation, 
confronted with an entirely new situa- 
tion in its history—a situation in which 
for the first time the loyalty of certain 
of its own citizens has been diverted 
to a foreign ideology—has not as yet 
devised adequate means to combat this 
menace.” 


It stressed that the individual’s civil 
rights must be protected but declared 
that these rights do not include “the 
right to be employed by the govern- 
ment;” and added, “the people are 
correct in demanding that all entrusted 
with the welfare and safety of the coun: 
try be above suspicion.” It then went 
on to be explicit about the existing 
loyalty procedures: 

“The Grand Jury is not convinced 
that the Loyalty Boards established by 
the Government are sufficient protection 
against the infiltration of Communists 
or of the Communist-inspired into gov- 
ernmental departments. It is further 
convinced that the security of the 
country is not adequately protected if a 
loyalty board limits its inquiry involving 
governmental employees to a determi- 
nation of the individual’s loyalty. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney, on his re- 
tirement as Undersecretary of Commerce, 
called public attention to this inade- 
quacy and stated that, since all govern- 
mental departments ‘today deal with 
secret information,’ each and all their 
employees should be good security risks 
and hence should be screened by stand- 
ards that include ‘the company they 
keep and stability of character.’ 


“The Grand Jury endorses Mr. Whit- 
ney’s position and recommends that 
Congress study means to insure against 
the Government’s employment of any 
individual who is ‘a poor security risk;’ 
and meanwhile repeats that no citizen 
is invested with the right to work in 
government.” 

The “liberals” have confused the issue 
by arguing as though this latter right 





JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI, poet, critic, 
and prose writer, is founder and editor of 
Spirit: A Magazine of Verse, published by 
the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
of which he is Executive Director. 


actually exists and in the process, I 
suspect, have further confused them- 
selves. Last autumn, when it became ap- 
parent that the Judiciary Committee 
headed by Senator Pat McCarran was 
embarking on an investigation into Com- 
munist infiltration, the President estab- 
lished the Nimitz Commission. Had 
I not thought Mr. Truman was less 
than honest in dealing with such matters, 
I would have welcomed this act. But 
it had too many semblances of being a 
blind to win my confidence. The purpose 
announced nevertheless was admirable 
—in brief, it was to examine proposals 
and determine procedures in line with 
those recommended by the grand jury. 
But the Nimitz Commission died aborn- 
ing because it never gained Congres- 
sional approval. 

The McCarran Committee investiga- 
tion, on the other hand, has been for- 
warded and is underway. I was happy 
to learn last winter that it was keeping 
behind closed doors, because this pro- 
cedure conformed with another grand 
jury recommendation “that all investi- 
gating bodies conduct their inquiries 
in secret” if these involve espionage 
and related subjects. We did add that 
this “does not imply that when such 
investigations are completed secrecy 
should thereafter prevail.” As a matter 
of fact, occasional items over the past 
months have appeared in the press, but 
these have done no more than indicate 
that the inquiry progresses. 

It is my conviction that this autumn 
the Committee will give the public a 
report which will bring light into many 
areas which the Administration has 
carefully kept under a blackout. Senator 
James D. Eastland of Mississippi, one 
of the committee members, and a man 
of calmness and wisdom, declared that 
America will be “shocked to its heels” 
by testimony concerning Communist in- 
filtration in the Army, State Department, 
Immigration Service, and other govern- 
ment ageficies. 


HEN the Committee eventually 

makes reports of its hearings pub- 
lic, it may possibly accompany these with 
blueprints to set up standards of govern- 
ment personnel screening that will prove 
fair, workable, and effective. Should 
this occur, I anticipate from what I 
know of the extremists among the 
liberals that they will further busy 
themselves to confuse the true issues. 
As long as these people are dominant 
in their influence, the American people 
must be both alert and informed to 
avoid being themselves deceived. Cer- 
tainly the Communist ‘cause is well 
served by confusion, and such “liberals” 
provide more of this commodity than 
is actually supplied by the Communists 
themselves. 
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Young couples of the Confraternity meet to study the 
‘Confraternity leaflets and to offer mutual assistance 


young” 


Are there babies or youngsters in your home? 


Read how the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


ean help you teach them about God and religion 


by MARY TINLEY DALY 


“ ARE you a penguin?” six-year-old 

Jackie asked Sister on the first day 
of school. “And who’s that man with his 
collar on backward?” 

Sister explained that she was not an 
escapee from the zoo and that “that 
man” was the parish priest. 

“Jackie just moved to this parish,” 
Sister said afterward. “We seldom get 
questions like that any more since Con- 
fraternity work started. Most of the 
children enter school knowing about 
priests and Sisters. More important, 
they’ve had real religious instruction at 
home and are ready for our Catechism 
teaching.” 

This Sister’s observations have been 
borne out in parish after parish where 
the Confraternity has been active. Six- 
year-olds are starting school with a six- 
year course of religion behind them. 
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Love of God is as much a part of their 
lives as love of parents—and begun at 
about the same time. 

The program responsible for this 
happy state of affairs has a name longer 
and more formal than the program it- 
self. It is called The Parent Educator 
Program of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. What it means is simply 
this: teaching religion at home. 

The success of the plan is heartening 
wherever it is tried conscientiously. Thus 
far it has been inaugurated in forty- 
five dioceses in the United States, with 
fifty thousand families receiving the 
guiding leaflets that serve as road maps. 

Heretofore, religious teaching of pre- 
schoolers has been neglected merely be- 
cause of the lack of “know-how” on the 
part of parents. They study books and 
read articles prepared by pediatricians 


and are well versed in the physical care 
of their babies; they get expert help in 
studying the psychological aspects of in- 
fant and child care. Often these instruc- 
tors take up moral aspects: how to deal 
with lying, cheating, stealing, and cruelty 
to playmates. 

Yet in these there is too often a nega- 
tive approach and a lack of religious feel- 
ing. Lying “makes people distrust you”; 
cheating is “not playing fair and leads 
to unpopularity—‘and you want people 
to like you, don’t you, Bobby?’” The 
love of God and conforming to His 
eternal plan are absent from the picture. 

Specialists in child care have over- 
looked the religious function as some- 
thing out of their sphere and too delicate 
to handle, relinquishing it to the Church. 
On the other hand, religious teachers as 
a rule have little experience in dealing 
with the pre-school child and fail to 
realize his particular needs and limita- 
tions. They don’t “talk baby talk.” 

That puts the problem right where 
it ought to be: in the hands of the 
parents who know the child, love him, 
understand his needs, and are with him 
the greatest part of the time. They know 
how to “talk baby talk” about things 
like meals, playtime, baths, naps, stories 
about pets, and all the rest. They are 
sometimes frightened, though, at trans- 
lating their solemn, adult views on re- 
ligion into the carefree vernacular of 
infancy. 

This is where the Parent Educator 
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When baby is about three, he is taken to church 
where mother explains the statues and pictures 


program steps in and tells parents, how 
to instill religious truths and a religious 
feeling into all the everyday happenings 
around home. It’s done in “baby talk” 

not the “itsy-bitsy” type—but the un- 
derstanding, down-to-earth language 
that small children recognize. 

rhe system is amazingly simple. A 
group of volunteer home visitors secure 
the names of new babies, usually from 
parish records. They call on the parents 
with a card of congratulations‘and a 
medal from the pastor. At the same 
time they present the parents with a 
leaflet, The Rite of Baptism, containing 
2 translation of the words used during 
the baptismal ceremony, and an ex- 
planation of the meaning of the oil, 
salt, and water. 

At this time, or when the baby is 
about three weeks old, the home visitor 
leaves with the parents an introductory 
leaflet to the series, one of which will 
be presented personally each three 
months. In simple text, this explains 
the Church’s attitude on the importance 
of home in forming character and that 
the ensuing leaflets will give practical 
suggestions for religious instruction in 
the home. 

Home visitors who make these calls 
at three-month intervals are, ideally, 
young parents themselves, or at any rate, 
friendly people. In almost all cases 
their visits are accepted gladly by the 
new parents and they find a willingness 
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to co-operate with the Church’s attempts 
to teach religion just as soon as the 
baby is ready for it. 

The leaflets at three-months’ intervals 
keep alive the first glow of purpose. 
The one given by the visitor when the 
baby is six months old recognizes the 
baby’s growing sense of things about 
him. “Your baby reads your facial ex- 
pression,” the author says. “He looks 
into your eyes. He will catch the 
reverence of a gesture.” 

It is easy to see, after reading the 
leaflets, that the author knows inti- 
mately, and from long association and 
close observance, every phase of child- 
hood, and well she might! 

Mary Lanigan Healy, who wrote the 
entire set of leaflets, is the mother of 
nine children. Only a “practicing” moth- 
er, in the main stream of living, could 
know so intimately the various stages 
of growth. Only a devout mother who 
maintains an intrinsically Catholic home 
could translate that devotion into every 
aspect of living. Only an excellent writer 
could handle with such fine balance 
the practical and the spiritual. Mary 
Lanigan Healy combines all three, mak- 
ing her leaflets reliable textbooks and 
inspiring reading. 

An infant under one year, one would 
suppose, could not possibly be a sub- 
ject for religious teaching. Mrs. Healy 
knows otherwise. For instance, in the 
leaflet which is given when the baby 





Another important lesson: Mother teaches 
Junior the meaning and use of Holy Water 


is nine months old, she says, in part: 

“You offer milk in a cup instead of a 
nursing bottle—and woosh! Most of the 
milk goes down the baby’s bib. Day 
after day the process is repeated, and 
you wonder how baby can keep so 
chubby, and yet waste so much milk. 
Then one day you realize that he is 
taking all his milk. He has come to 
understand this business of milk from 
a cup. He has caught the idea. 

“Do not be afraid to hold out the cup 
of learning to your baby. What matter 
if most of it washes down his intellectual 
bib? Who can say at what point he 
grasps an idea? A baby ‘is wonderful 
company. He is a good listener. You 
can talk to him about anything. By all 
means, talk about the Holy Family. 
Have a picture of the Holy Family in 
your home.” 

In this leaflet, too, she stresses intro- 
ducing baby to a picture of the Sacred 
Heart. Just as readily as he recognizes 
his grandparents and close friends he 
will connect the picture with early 
happiness. 

At one year the idea of wishing on a 
candle is spiritualized by the suggestion 
that Mother take baby to church to 
light a candle, when a wish is a prayer 
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for baby’s temporal and eternal hap- 
piness. 

From eighteen months to two years, 
parents first run into difficulties. The 
baby is learning to talk rather well. He 
loves to hear nursery rhymes and supply 
the last word of each line. 

How about prayers? The “Our Fa- 
ther” is far too complicated, as are all 
orthodox prayers. But the habit of 
prayer can be instilled. Baby wants to 
say his prayers as his older brothers and 
sisters, father and mother say theirs. 

This is the time for him to say prayers, 
too, but prayers cut down to size. A 
quick dip to the knees and “Baby Jesus, 
I love You” is plenty before a jump into 
bed. Again, in the morning when he 
awakens, he can look at the picture of 
the Infant Jesus and say, “Good morn- 
ing, dear Jesus. Please help me to be 
good.” The long “God-blessing” of 
everybody in the family is too much for 
this age level. A baby is very likely to 
tire of the whole business. Prayer will 
not mean a good night or good morning 
to God but an ordeal. 

The two-year leaflet suggests visits 
to church when there are no services 
so that he can learn to genuflect—bob as 
best he can, and at the altar if possible. 
If there is a chance, he might see a 
procession. Benediction is the one for- 
mal service he might enjoy—short, full 
of spectacle: the ringing of the bell, 
the flicker of candles, the fragrance 
of incense will blend into a treasured 
memory. 

During the two-to-three-year stage of 
baby’s life, he is intensely interested in 
stories, and parents who are enjoying 
their child find themselves often in the 
role of story teller or story reader. The 
baby is familiar with Donald Duck in 
his own books and with Howdy Doody 
on television. He can sing the “Howdy 
Doody” theme song as well as the master 
of ceremonies, and the minute Howdy 
comes on the screen he shouts with glee. 
Does he recognize pictures of Baby 
Jesus, and His Blessed Mother, and St. 
Joseph? The stories of Christ’s early 
life, and later of His public life, can 
be just as thrilling as any of Donald 
Duck’s adventures. 

One couple who had been telling 
such stories to their little ones had a 
graphic portrayal in their back yard 
last summer. The lawn sprinkler was 
on and the children were playing with 
some neighbor children in the sandbox. 

“This is Jesus’ boat,” Tommy said, 
“and I’m Jesus and you’re my gang.” 

“I wanna be Jesus!” wailed Mary. 

“No,” Tommy said. “I am ’cause I’m a 
boy. Besides, I’m nearest the sprinkler.” 

Mary settled for being Peter, Paul, 
and James, and the game went on. 

Temmy sat hunched in one corner ef 
the sandbox, yawned and loeked at the 
ether “twelvé”—there were enly feur 
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but each one was three. “Br-rother!” 
he sighed, “AM I sleepy! You steer the 
boat while I take a nap!” 

Loud snores from Tommy. 

The others knew their cue. “Lookit 
that storm,” four-year-old Jimmie said, 
scanning the cloudless sky. “Shall we 
wake Him up?” 

“No,” Mary said, speaking for Peter, 
Paul, and James, “Let Him sleep.” 

Jimmie got out of the sandbox and 
moved the sprinkler over close to the 
sandbox. 

“O.K.,” Mary-Peter-Paul-James gave 
the order. “Wake Him up.” 

“Come on, God,” Jimmie shouted. 
“Get up and stop this thing. The boat’ll 
sink.” 

Tommy “awoke,” stretched forth his 
arms, one arm reaching for the sprinkler 
handle. “Waters, be still,” he said in 
awe-inspiring tones. At the quick turn 
of the handle, the waters were still, the 
“Apostles” bowed their heads and said, 
“Master, we thank Thee. You can do 
anything, can’t You?” 

Five dripping, sand-encrusted Holy 
Men washed themselves off under the 
hose and came into the house for clean, 
dry shorts and a glass of milk. 





Prayers grow with baby. At 
first — only a few words 


Starting on the second series of leaf- 
lets: the from-three-to-six, Mrs. Healy 
builds on the premise that the three- 


.year-olds are in a truly Catholic environ- 


ment, as they will be if they have fol- 
lowed the program from the beginning. 
If not, they can pick up from there and 
ge on. She takes up the inadequacies 
ef the nursery school as compared with 
a real home envirenment. 


Children in this 3-6 group like to be 
kept busy and business includes handi- 
crafts, games, story, and play acting. 
Guiding these activities can be one of 
the most valuable methods of teaching 
religion. Specifically, Mrs. Healy suggests 
scrapbooks as an inexpensive and satis- 
fying activity and an excellent means of 
teaching religion. With the practical 
approach of a mother, she finds a spe- 
cial worktable best, in a place where 
there are no important rugs or draperies, 
and the floors are washable. A five-cent 
composition book makes a fine scrap- 
book, easier to handle, and less apt to 
tear or bend than the regulation, stiff- 
backed scrapbooks. Good sources of 
religious pictures are old religious calen- 
dars, Christmas and Easter cards, and 
holy cards. By cutting out the picture 
with his own snubbed-nosed scissors he 
will learn that the Baby is Jesus, and 
the beautiful Lady is Mary. There will 
be the scene in the temple and he will 
marvel at the Little Boy teaching those 
wise old schoolteachers. 

Religious reminders such as_ the 
Christmas crib, shrines, and holy pic- 
tures, do not make a home holy. The 
atmosphere cannot be fixed and static. 
The spiritual element should be incor- 
porated into the various new experi- 
ences that a little child encounters. How 
to do this is wisely suggested in Mrs. 
Healy’s Confraternity leaflets. For in- 
stance, she takes up the opportunity of 
stressing the religious side as well as 
imparting physical facts when a new 
baby is expected; when a child has a 
chance to see a Catholic wedding; when 
there is sickness in the home; when a 
priest is called to administer to a sick 
person; and when death comes to the 
family or to a neighboring family. 

These are not experiences to be kept 
from a child. As a part of life, he must 
learn about them, but learn in a truly 
Christian way. 

The leaflets guide parents in ap- 
proaching all these questions; they list 
appropriate radio programs and comics 
that are worthwhile; they contain titles 
of magazines and books suitable for each 
age level. 

A natural outgrowth of the use of 
the Confraternity’s leaflets is the forma- 
tion of study clubs among parents of 
preschool-age children. Young home 
visitors meet other young parents, they 
form in groups to discuss the problems 
they encounter, they tell of successes 
and failures. They become friends, they 
have fun. They form “sitters’ associa- 
tions” so that all may have occasional 
evenings out. 

Behind it all, though, is the Confra- 
ternity’s real purpose: not only to “Keep 
the Faith” but to spread it—and. to 
spread it first ef aH te that tiny bundle 
ef humanity. 





tt FIRST IN A SERIES ON WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 
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The oldest of the women’s magazines is McCall’s, a large 


and prosperous slick that might better be called half-a-woman’s 


magazine. The more it deepens, the more it stays the same 


p "pacers large and _ prosperous 
women’s magazines profess a great 
interest in the American home, but are 
they doing anything for the home that 
a bunch of small boys equipped with 
blowtorches, slingshots, and other wreck- 
ing paraphernalia couldn’t do a great 
deal better? What, in other words, are 
the women’s magazines saying to women? 
How do their values stack up against 
the enduring religious principles of love 
and suffering and redemption? 

The answer rests with the magazines 
themselves. First, then, a look at Me- 
Call’s, oldest periodical in the women’s 
service field. Articles in subsequent is- 
sues will deal with the “daring” Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the prudent but ner- 
vous Woman’s Home Companion, five 
glamorous and bad-mannered fashion 
periodicals, and a reformed confession 
magazine called Today’s Woman. Good 
Housekeeping and the grocery slicks will 
ring down the curtain. 

Back in the Gilded Age, James B. 
McCall started a little magazine to pro- 
mote his patterns for women’s clothes. 
The year was 1870, the name of the 
magazine Queen. Later it became Queen 
of Fashion. Still later, in 1897, McCall’s. 

Today McCall's is a full-fledged wom- 
an’s magazine. Like its competitors, it 
falls roughly into one part general in- 
terest articles and fiction, one part ad- 
vertising, and one part detailed instruc- 
tions on homemaking, child rearing, 
etiquette, hygiene, fashions, and _per- 
sonal and household decor. Like its com- 
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by MILTON LOMASK 


petitors, it attracts a sizeable number of 
the 110 million advertising dollars an- 
nually expended on magazines of this 
type, and like them, it thinks of its 
4,083,410 paying customers as “loyal 
readers.” 

Loyal they seem to be. If readership 
surveys mean anything, millions of 
women are gaga about McCall’s. If 
McCall’s says its pretty, they wear it. 
If Mc€all’s says it smells good, they 
reek in it. 

Lately McCall’s has been undergoing 
éxtensive editorial repairs. One winter 
morning, Otis Lee Wiese, McCall’s 
youthful editor and publisher, received 
a telephone call from Hyde Park, N.Y. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, he was in- 
formed, had hurt the feelings of its 
famous columnist, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, by requesting a rewrite of the 
second section of her memoirs. In a 
snappy maneuver, Mr. Wiese grabbed 
Mrs. Roosevelt, her new memoirs, and 
her old column for McCall's. 

All three appeared in the June 1949 
issue: sixty-four-year-old Eleanor Roose- 
velt out front as a McCall’s cover girl, 
her column “If You Ask Me” on page 
28, and the first installment of her new 
memoirs nearby. 

The memoirs reveal a woman of ad- 
mirable character and sincere devotion 
to what she conceives to be the social 
good. Mrs. Roosevelt, however, is no 
thinker, and as a combination political 
pundit and Mr. Anthony to McCall's 
readers, she is frequently compelled to 
resort to well-meant banalities. 

If you ask Mrs. Roosevelt, as a Mc- 
Call’s reader has, “do you think that 
‘the Roman Catholic Church plans to 
maneuver us into a war with Russia,” 


she replies correctly enough, “No!” To 
which she adds gratuitously that “prob- 
ably the two great disciplines of the 
world are the Communist discipline and 
the Jesuit discipline!” 

The writer is as ignorant of the 
quaint ways of the Jesuits as Mrs. Roose- 
velt, but he suspects that better-informed 
Catholics found this remark hilariously 
amusing. In his ignorance, he can only 
comment that before comparing a 
Catholic order with Communism, Mrs. 
Roosevelt should have consulted Paul 
Blanshard, as his copyright on that 
ugly libel is well established. 

Early in 1950, Publisher Wiese de- 
cided that the time had come to provide 
his readers with a deeper and more 
serious type of general-interest article. 
Quite likely he acted with one eye on 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and another 
on the Woman’s Home Companion. 
Both these old-line competitors had 
gone “deep” years before, and both were 
selling more advertising space and at- 
tracting more readers than McCall’s. 

According to Newsweek, Mr. Wiese 
spent five months locating an acceptable 
“deepener.” Finally, after interviewing 
practically every available editor in the 
field, he found his man. It was Daniel 
D. Mich, then executive editor of Look 
and Quick magazines. 

In August 1950, Mr. Mich took over 
as editorial director, and his name 
appeared on the masthead for the first 
time the following November. It is, of 
course, too soon to predict the depths 
to which Mr. Mich is going to plunge 
the country’s third largest woman’s mag- 
azine. & 

There are signs of one welcome 
change, which may or may not reflect 
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The type of title runs 
from glamour and out- 
and-out feminism to lives 
and loves of celebrities and 


current psychological theories and fads 


a new editorial outlook. Four years ago, 
McCall’s was clinging to the notion that 
Soviet Russia was essentially sound and 
opening its columns frequently to those 
fallacies of extreme liberalism calculated 
to produce a welfare state. Under the 
new dispensation, this sort of thinking 
is notably absent, and at this writing 
McCall’s is serializing the memoirs of 
Elizabeth Bentley, first American ex- 
Communist to place her knowledge of 
treasonable activity at the disposal of 
the FBI. 

In all other important respects, the 
indications are that the more McCall’s 
deepens the more it remains the same. 
It is not a particularly alert publication. 
During the last four years, the number 
of American children separated from 
neglectful parents and lodged in foster 
homes or institutions has doubled. Dur- 
ing this same period, McCall’s published 
two articles on juvenile delinquency and 
five on child welfare, as compared with 
forty-seven on the lives and loves of 
celebrities, fourteen on personal self- 
improvement, and five on glamour 
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careers open to enterprising women. 

During the last four years, millions 
of Americans have lost sleep over the 
possibility of a third world war. McCall’s 
published seven articles On international 
matters, at least four of which were on 
the quaint-ways-and-pretty-scenery level. 

During the last four years, hundreds 
of prominent Americans have expressed 
concern over a deepening moral crisis. 
McCall’s, with characteristic inconsist- 
ency, has referred to the crisis in half a 
dozen articles and denied its existence 
in another. 

McCall's lefthandedly endorses planned 
parenthood and approves of both mar- 
riage and divorce, each in its place. Its 
remarks on these matters, especially on 
marriage and divorce, are neither clear 
nor edifying. 

During the last four years, several 
McCall’s contributors have put divorce 
on the pan. They do not object to it on 
moral grounds, however. Their major 
contention is that a divorced woman 
has a tough go of it socially, economi- 
cally, and emotionally. One writer, a 







noted that divorced women, 
especially older ones, find it difficult to 
flag down a second ride. “Don’t fool 
yourself about meeting a potential hus- 
band,” she warns prospective divorcees. 
“The good ones are mostly already 
taken.” 

These statements appeared in McCall’s 
a year or so ago. Last summer, Selma 
Robinson, a frequent contributor, as- 
sured her readers that the divorced status 
does a woman little or no social damage, 
and that obtaining another man is 
merely a matter of exerting some effort. 
Nor, wrote Miss Robinson, should the 
divorced woman hesitate. For divorcees 
as for widows “second marriage,” she 
sloganed cheerfully, “is not necessarily 
second best!” 

Miss Robinson bolstered her state- 
ments by calling attention to the suc- 
cessful second marriages of certain prom- 
inent ex-divorcees. She also quoted “an 
eminent divorce lawyer” as observing 
that there comes a time in every mar- 
riage when divorce must be seriously 
considered. If the couple can stick it 
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woman, 








out beyond this point, said the eminent 
attorney, well and good. If they can’t, 
his eminent profession stands ready to 
render prompt and courteous service. 

\nother McCall’s writer reduces the 
sacrament of marriage to the status of 
“man’s highest and most useful social 
invention.” 

Still another regards working mothers 
as the greatest boon to children since 
the invention of the spinning top. It 
is downright “egoistic” of mothers, ac- 
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Eleanor Roosevelt, month by month 


cording to Jennifer Colton, to assume 
that they can bring their kids up better 
than anyone else. 

Working mothers, says Miss Colton in 
the December 1949 issue, are good for 
children, A working mother can earn 
for her kids “some kind of security 
(perhaps a piece of property or some 
bonds).” A working mother can give her 
kids a keener sense of that outside world 
where eventually they will have to ven- 
ture, armed, one may assume, with their 
“piece of property and some bonds.” 


HAT’s more, confides Miss Colton 

in a passage of devastating rev- 

elation, a day with a pack of kids puts 

a mother’s “‘sacroiliac out of joint” and 

leaves her “collapsed, undone,” and 
fretful!” 

Finally, and importantly, Miss Colton 
admonishes working. mothers to shake 
that feeling of guilt some of them have 
about “expressing” themselves in outside 
jobs to the neglect of their God-given 
careers at home. Don’t ask whom Miss 
Colton thinks she’s kidding, because ap- 
parently she doesn’t think she is! 

Like all women’s magazines, McCall’s 
publishes article after article on current 
psychological theories and fads. What- 
ever you think of the usefulness of psy- 
chology, these popular articles have no 
constructive effect. They may indeed be 
doing a great deal of harm. 

One month an article informs women 
that their marital difficulties may be due 
to the fact that they are married to 
men too much like their fathers. A few 
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months later another article pronounces 
this theory suspect. Now practically all 
marital differences can be traced to 
something called “emotional immatu- 
rity” or some other quirk in “the dy- 
namics of human behavior.” One is 
reminded of the words of the Honorable 
John J. Connelly, presiding justice of 
the Boston Juvenile Court, that “enor- 
mous damage is being done the Ameri- 
can family by psychologists and other 
specialists’ talking down their noses to 
the American people!” 

Some McCall’s writers regard the ever- 
changing body of psychological theory 
the same way other McCall’s writers 
regard women’s clothes. If it’s new, it’s 
good. And if something newer arrives 
next month, that of course will be 
gooder. Every day in every way things 
are getting gooder and gooder and 
gooder. So conjugate McCall’s psycho- 
logical experts. Surely it was a sad day 
for a potentially useful science, when 
its terminology became a staple of hack 
journalism—a statement that applies to 
McCall’s even though most of its trea- 
tises on the subject are written by Dr. 
Carl Binger, a reputable practicing psy- 
chiatrist, who quite obviously is giving 
his readers a bad time of it. 


BOUT one matter is McCall’s clear- 
cut—and peppery. McCall’s endorses 
an extreme brand of feminism. All 
men of ‘good-will agree that women 
should have whatever rights are theirs 
under natural law, but some McCall's 
contributors go beyond that. They would 
allow women to do any kind of work, 
even work beyond their strength. They 
would strip from the statute books all 
laws which protect women and which 
are designed to safeguard the future of 
the race and the stability of the home. 
A typical statement comes from Dor- 
othy Deemer Houghton, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. “If there’s any law,” writes Mrs. 
Houghton in the May 1951 issue, “any 
program or any plan that women can’t 
understand or must be ‘protected’ from, 
then there’s something wrong with the 
law.” 

In its customary once-over-lightly man- 
ner, McCall’s does not follow through 
on its extreme feminism. It is forever 
telling Susie to get in there and fight, 
but it hardly ever tells her what she 
is to fight about. In 1950, for instance, 
McCall's ran at least four articles urging 
more feminine participation in national 
politics. During this same period, Mc- 
Call’s ran only two full-length articles 
on national politics. And one of these 
was a novelty feature, dealing with the 
number of times a candidate must shake 
hands in the course of running for 
public office! 

Of such ingredients is McCall’s edi- 


torial formula, as reflected in over 150 
general-interest articles published in the 
last four years. Plainly, this large and 
influential magazine has little regard for 
the moral principles of the Christian 
ethic. All values are relative and noth- 
ing is so evil but what some psycho- 
logical theory can make it good. 

Surely this is to encourage that ma- 
terialistic philosophy of excuse which 
would strip man of his dignity as a 
responsible agent under God and kid 
him into the illusion that he can escape 
the consequences of his own acts by 
blaming them on his subconscious, his 
aggression complex, his environment, 
the Jews, the Catholics, the State, the 
lack of State, the international bankers, 
the Ku Klux Klan, the reactionaries, 
the liberals, Rita Hayworth, or what 
have you! 

McCall’s fiction is conscientiously 
geared to the fact that most of McCall’s 
readers are in or on the threshold of 
middle age. The favorite plot fixes some 
matriage in medias res, on the brink of 
falling apart. It rarely does fall apart, 
and in truth most of the values exuded 
in the mending process are wholesome 
enough. 

Some McCall’s writers, as could be 
said of women’s magazine story tellers 
generally, are too precisely aware of 
what they are writing for. Their hero- 





Elizabeth Bentley, a welcome change 


ines spend an abnormal amount of 
time shopping. They pine at length for 
new kitchen gadgets. Women’s editors 
say there is nothing sinister about this 
hidden advertising. That’s the way 
American women are. The women’s ed- 
itors should know. It’s a blind artist 
who doesn’t recognize his own creations. 

In McCall’s most important depart- 
ments, in the advertising and instruction 
divisions, that is, the doctrines of ma- 
terialism undergo a sea change. Here 
they assume the proportions of a noble 
crusade. Its object is to free the Amer- 
ican woman from all onerous physical 
and emotional commitments, to the 
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end that she will be able to release 
what the Pond’s Creams advertisements 
call her “true inner self!” 

It is the intent of this campaign that 
ultimately every American woman un- 
der forty shall look and dress like Mrs. 
Anthony Drexel Duke, and that every 
crumbling old grandmother shall be as 
youthful-appearing as Gloria Swanson. 
Where ordinary philosophical material- 
ism regards woman as animal, the wom- 
en’s magazines, much more politely, re- 
gard her as a mannequin, whose whole 
destiny is to look good, smell good, feel 
good, and live in a prefabricated dream 
house with indirect lighting and self- 
incinerating garbage. 


HUMBING through a recent Mc- 

Call’s, the writer, with the aid of a 
schoolbook arithmetic, made this exhila- 
rating discovery: By purchasing the first 
thirteen time-saving gadgets advertised in 
that issue, a housewife could cut twenty- 
three hours out of her working day! 

Three decades ago, Thomas A. Edison 
predicted that thanks to electricity the 
American housewife would soon cease 
to be a “domestic laborer” and become 
a “domestic engineer.” Today McCall’s 
and her sister magazines are doing all 
they can to elevate “domestic engineer- 
ing” to that state of “irreproachable 
idleness” which Tolstoy found to be the 
condition of peacetime army life. They 
say they want to get the little woman 
out of the kitchen. In truth, they are 
pushing her out of the home, and in 
a profound and alarming sense out of 
the lives of her husband and children! 

So things stand at McCall’s. So, to a 
lesser or greater degree with many curi- 
ous differences, do they stand at all large 
women’s magazines, as subsequent dis- 
cussions in this series will endeavor to 
show. 

McCall’s editorial policy is nothing 
more than a mirror held up to the gross 
materialism of the age. It luffs and tacks 
with the shifts of the prevailing wind. 
A sociologist would find it a rich source 
of information on the fads and notions 
of a restless generation. 

But McCall’s is not published for 
sociologists. It is published for women. 
It is directed at the American hearth- 
stone. It is certainly a legitimate crit- 
icism to suggest that a magazine of this 
type should exhibit values more in 
keeping with the Christian tradition. 

As things stand, McCall’s is not a 
woman’s magazine at all. It is a half-a- 
woman’s magazine, or better yet an anti- 
woman’s magazine, since it considers its 
readers only in terms of their physical 
selves and surroundings. Concerning the 
obvious spiritual hungers and aspira- 
tions of millions of American women, 
McCall’s maintains an unbroken and 
insulting silence. 
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Collected by ART BROMIRSKI 


Everybody’s Fine 


The following colloquy occurred in the Senate between Sen. I. M. Ives of 
New York and Sen. Tom Connally of Texas: 
MR. IVES. I understand the Senator is ill, and I am very sorry. 
MR. CONNALLY. Who is ill? 
MR. IVES. The Senator from Texas. 
MR. CONNALLY. No; I am not ill. 
MR. IVES: That is fine. I admire the Senator all the more for that statement. 
MR. CONNALLY. I am not ill. I have not been ill. 
MR. IVES. I admire the Senator still further. 


Alphonse and Gaston 
An interchange between Senator H. P. Cain of Washington and Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon: 
MR. CAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
MR. MORSE. If my friend from Washington will be patient with me and let 
me finish these points; I shall be very glad to discuss with him our differences. 


MR. CAIN. I enjoy being patient. I thoroughly appreciate the opportunity to 
listen to every word. 


MR. MORSE. The Senator from Washington is a very patient man. 
MR. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

MR. MORSE. He is a wonderful man in a great many other respects. Patience 
is not his only attribute. 

MR. CAIN. I should like to return the compliment. 

MR. MORSE. I thank the Senator very much. 


A Question of Tenses 

Senator Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska versus Senator Robert S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma: 
MR. KERR. Mr. President, as I said a while ago, if and when the Senator from 
Oklahoma should choose to impugn the motives or the patriotism of the Senator 
from Nebraska he will give the Senator due notice and suggest that he make 
the point of order. 

I must say, Mr. President, that I know of no one on this floor against whom 
I would make such a charge. And among the men on this floor there is none 
for whose patriotism I have more respect than I do for that of the Senator 
from Nebraska. Strange as it may seem, Mr. President, and one of the mysteries 


of my brief experience in this body, I have a great affection for the Senator 
from Nebraska. 


MR. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

MR. KERR. Yes, I yield. 

MR. WHERRY. That has been mutual, has it not? 

MR. KERR. The Senator from Oklahoma would like to answer that it is. 

MR. WHERRY. Go ahead and answer in that way. That is perfectly all right 
with me. I have no objection. 

MR. KERR. I have some feeling of sadness that the Senator from Nebraska 
has made the statement in the past tense. 

MR. WHERRY. I will include the future tense. I will include all the tenses. 
MR. KERR. I wonder if the Senator from Nebraska will include the present 
tense. 

MR. WHERRY. Yes. 

(Laughter in the galleries.) 

MR. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair admonishes the occupants of the galleries 
that this is a “tense situation” and he asks them to preserve order. 
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VERETT CARTER frowned at the 
hand-painted yellow tie. The office 
force had given it to him a year ago, he 
remembered, when he was made vice- 
president. He had never worn the thing. 
Loud ties annoyed him, and he was in 
no mood to trifle with a pet prejudice. 
He tossed the tie into a wastebasket 
and grimly continued packing. 

\ctually, he was taking very little with 
him. His clothes, of course. A few books. 
His music boxes. 

The last of the music boxes, carefully 
wrapped, went into the trunk and he 
closed the lid. He had only himself to 
blame, he supposed, for what had hap- 
pened. The handwriting had appeared 
on the wall months ago, when Blake had 
breezed in from the Hartford office to 
revitalize the sales department. Like a 
fool he had ignored it, telling himself 
that a man who clowned with the office 


girls, calling them “Sweetheart,” would 
soon be looking for another job. 
Perversely, the sales figures had 
climbed. 
He had put his foot down, of course, 
when Blake began to concentrate on 


Linda, adding flowers to the flippancy. 
Linda,” he’d protested, “why don’t you 

put this Blake in his place? Calling you 
‘Sweetheart’—the nerve of him!” 

“He’s just a born idiot,” she had 
replied. 

‘He acts as if you were engaged to 
him,” 

‘He does that with all the girls.” 

His packing finished, Carter turned 
for a final inspection of the unwanted 
possessions he intended to leave in the 
apartment. Gifts, most of them. He fin- 
gered a book of short stories Linda had 
given him. Perhaps he should keep it. 
Some of the stories were excellent. 
That one about the fellow who had 
thrown away the best years of his life. 
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\ by HUGH B. CAVE 


i ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


He sat down, scowling. “Odd, In a 
sense, I'm running away, too. It’s almost 
a warning.” 

In the story one Jonas Andrews, cer- 
tain he had killed a man in a drunken 
quarrel, had fled to a distant country 
and begun life over, leaving wife and 
family behind. When he learned years 
later that his victim had suffered only 
slight injuries, it was too late. There was 
nothing to go back to. 

“Perhaps I’m being hasty,” 
thought uncomfortably. 

He struggled to find a starting point 
for reforming his judgment. Today was 
Thursday. Three days ago the board had 
asked him to take over the Portland 
office, and he had told Linda they would 
have to be married without further 
delay. A quiet wedding, of course. 

She had replied, with an odd frown 
crinkling her eyes, “It’s abrupt, but— 
well—all right.” 

Surely she’d been sincere then. Not 
enthusiastic, of course—Linda was not 
the emotional type, thank heaven. But 
yesterday, at five, he had thought it wise 
to go over the schedule again and had 
taken a cab to her apartment. 

No need to ring the bell. The down- 
stairs door had been minus a knob for 
a week and stood ajar with a sign on 
it, DO NOT CLOSE. And so, un- 
announced, he was approaching along 
the second floor corridor when her door 
opened. It opened to let Bill Blake out 
of her apartment. 

“Sweetheart,” Blake said, “you leave it 
to Bill. I'll be around.” 

And Linda had replied fervently, 
“Bill, darling, I'll love you forever!” 


Carter 





HUGH B. CAVE has written stories and 
articles for Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, 
and other publications. His stories have 
also appeared in several anthologies. 


Could there be an explanation for 
that kind of behavior? It seemed impos- 
sible. Yet if this chap in the book, this 
Jonas Andrews, had obtained all the 
facts before running away .. . 

Carter resolutely stood up. He had 
canceled the compartment on Saturday's 
train and was leaving now, at midnight, 
but there was still time enough to go 
over and demand an explanation. 

The downstairs door at Linda’s apart- 
ment house still stood open, wearing its 
placard. As before, he went up the stairs 
without announcing his arrival. But this 
time Linda’s door did not open to let 
Blake out. He raised a hand to knock. 

The hand remained in mid-air. 

From the apartment came sounds of 
laughter. Blake’s laughter. And the tin- 
kle of a music box. And then Linda’s 
veice—“Bill, you’re impossible! Stop it!” 

Bill began singing. ‘““There is a tavern 
in the town, in the town, and there my 
true love sits him down...” 

“Bill, stop it, you clown. This is no 
time for dancing!” 

Everett Carter spun on his heel, his 
grim march to the stairs accompanied by 
the measured melody of the music box. 
As he left the building, he seized the 
door marked DO NOT CLOSE and 
violently wrenched it shut behind him. 

In Linda Mason’s apartment the music 
box ran down. Bill Blake, a tall young 
man with blue eyes made for laughter, 
stopped dancing by himself around the 
room. Flopping onto a chair by the 
table, he attacked the box with a 
screwdriver. eke: 

“Shame,” he said. “It’s criminal to 
replace a tune like that with something 
called ‘Etude Number 34.’” 

Linda laughed at him, softly, from the 
other side of the room, where for the 
past hour she had been sitting amid as- 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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é HE Battle still rages in Yuanling. 

Here, the Chinese Communists are 
fiercely persecuting my Christians, 
priests, and Sisters. My loyal Christians 
are openly threatened with beatings, 
jail, and death if they do not join the 
Communist-sponsored National Church. 
My courageous priests and Sisters are 
subjected to public trials and outrageous 
indignities. The Reds have given me an 
ultimatum; ‘Hand over your authority 
and cash.’ 

“Now, I must drop the gauntlet. I 
will not surrender. They can throw me 
in jail. 

‘Pray for me.” 

This letter was written by the Most 
Reverend Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., Pas- 
sionist Bishop of Yuanling, Hunan, 
China, on the eve of his arrest and im- 
prisonment. He, together with his vicar 
general, Father Paul Ubinger, C.P., and 
Father Bede Chang, was thrown in jail 
on the Second of July, 1951. Ten days 
later, Father Bede was released. No 
further word has been heard from the 
sishop or his vicar general since their 
confinement in prison in Yuanling. 

On the afternoon of June 30, the 
Chief of Police, accompanied by forty 
soldiers brandishing weapons, kicked 
open the door of the mission and rushed 
into the rectory. The Bishop and the five 
priests were marched into the church 
where they were joined by more soldiers. 
Placed in separate pews, each priest was 
ringed by soldiers waving guns and yell- 
ing. 

In the presence of Chinese Catholics, 
the Chief of Police read aloud the list of 
crimes charged against the Bishop and 
the priests. Then the soldiers went to 
the side wall of the church and tore 
down the documents put up by the 
Bishop, proclaiming the excommunica- 
tion of Catholics who joined the Com- 
munist-sponsored National Church. The 
Chief of Police then publicly announced 
that this document constituted the 
Bishop’s main crime. The second crime 
harged against the Bishop was that of 
issisting American Imperialism. 

The Chief of Police further asserted 
that the Catholic Church is an American 
institution, and that the Pope, too, is an 
\merican. He straightway sentenced the 
Bishop and Father Paul to prison be- 

1use of these “heinous crimes.” 

Che soldiers then roughly grabbed the 
Bishop and Father Paul and pushed 
them to the fore, declaring they were 
‘Criminal No. 1 and Criminal No. 2.” 
Chen they tore the pectoral cross from 
the Bishop and just about stripped him 
ind Father Paul of all their clothing. 
Che Bishop and Father Paul maintained 
1 noble dignity during this outrage, com- 
pletely calm and unafraid. And the 
soldiers mocked them. Then they were 
led away amid great shouting. 
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“I Must Drop 
the Gauntlet” 


Bishop O’Gara is in jail. Red strategy 


has reached its last phase—co-operation, 


obstruction, and extermination of the Church 


by RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


After this three-hour ordeal in the 

church, the priests were taken to the 
rectory and locked in the parlor for 
thirty-six hours. Soldiers stood guard at 
the door and windows with bayonets 
drawn. Then each priest was taken un- 
der guard to his room where a thorough 
search was made for hidden guns and 
radios. Floor boards were torn up, holes 
punched into the walls, and stoves were 
dismantled. When nothing was found, 
they were marched off to jail. 
‘ Communist jails in Hunan are not 
model prisons. They are dread institu- 
tions. Mud-thatched shacks in which 
some thirty prisoners fight for sleeping 
space in a dirt-floored and evil-smelling 
room, freezing in the winter and suffo- 
cating in the summer. 

Bishop O’Gara is a strong character. 
He has great moral courage, outstanding 
leadership, a passion for God’s honor, 
and devotion to Holy Mother Church. 

A few years after the first Passionist 
Missionaries entered the amphitheater of 
hills of West Hunan, a raging famine 
swept across the land and death stalked 
the countryside. Missionary Apostolic, 
Father O'Gara, together with his fearless 
companions, met this challange by going 
down into the valleys of pestilence and 
exhausting himself in a thousand acts 
of mercy and zeal. It was estimated that 
nearly a half million natives died of 
starvation and disease during this fright- 
ful Hunan famine. - 

As Prefect Apostolic, Monsignor 
O’Gara was faced with the aftermath of 
the first Communist invasion of Hunan. 
The Red invasion had brought des- 
truction and chaos to the Mission. The 
priests and Sisters were driven into exile; 


the Christians were scattered. When the 
Red tide had subsidéd, Monsignor 
O’Gara’s outstanding leadership was 
equal to the crisis. A born leader and 
able administrator, he reorganized the 
missions, re-established the seminary, 
and started repairing and building 
churches, catechumenates, and schools. 

As Vicar Apostolic during the Sino- 
Japanese War, Bishop O’Gara had a 
tremendous refugee problem on_ his 
hands. The terrific impact of the Japa- 
nese mailed fist drove fifty million Chi- 
nese across the continent of Asia; hun- 
dreds of thousands swarmed into the 
deep valleys of Hunan. 


NDER his leadership, the person- 
nel of the Vicariate rolled up its. 
sleeves and built and maintained thir- 
teen refugee camps in which were 
housed and fed a total of 100,000 men, 
women, and children; fifteen dispen- 
saries; and two hospitals. Each day, after 
the Japanese bombings, Bishop O’Gara 
would appear with a stretcher in hand. 
The victims who survived the bombings 
referred to the Bishop by the grateful so- 
briquet “The Stretcher-Bearing Bishop.” 
During World War II, Bishop O’Gara 
was taken prisoner by the Japanese in 
Hong Kong. On Christmas Day, 1941, he 
was tied up and led to execution to- 
gether with thirty-one other priests and 
Brothers. The last-minute surrender of 
Hong Kong saved his life. Thrown into 
a garage, this “Soldier of Christ” turned 
to his companions-in-bonds and. mur- 
mured words of inspiration and en- 
couragement, “The Sermon in the Ga- 
rage.” After six months’ imprisonment 
in Hong Kong, during which he was a 
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Most Rev. Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., Bishop of Yuanling, Hunan 


tock of morale and inspiration, Bishop 
O’Gara returned to his Hunan Mission, 
collapsing on the way from weakness 
and exhaustion. 

Before the Communists took over Hu- 
nan in 1949, the Passionist Diocese of 
Yuanling was at an all-time high. Priests, 
Sisters of Charity, and Hungarian Sis- 
ters served fifteen missions with resident 
priests, each with a number of out-mis- 
sions. The central missions of the Vicar- 
iate had grown to full mission comple- 
ment, with churches, chapels, catechu- 
menates, orphanages, and schools—busy 
focal points of apostolic activity. Pos- 
sessed of an excellent seminary, a large 
hospital and nurses’ academy, two high 
schools, a large trade school, and an old 
folks’ home, the Vicariate was bristling 
with Catholic Action. Its seven thousand 
Catholics and fifteen thousand converts 
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under instruction were being well cared 
for in soul and body. In recognition of 
such accomplishments and progress over 
a hundred hurdles of war, invasion, and 
adversity, the Holy See raised the Pas- 
sionist Vicariate to a full-fledged Diocese, 
and Bishop O’Gara became the first 
Bishop of the Diocese of Yuanling. 
Then came the Commies—and_ per- 
secution and sorrow! The Communist 
occupation of his diocese created the 
final and greatest challenge of the 
twenty-seven years of Bishop O’Gara’s 
crisis-packed career in China. Bishop 
O’Gara recognized the terrible threat. 
He knew that the Communists had come 
to exterminate the Church in his diocese. 
He met the onslaught calmly but with 
great determination. He publicly ex- 
horted the Christians to remain loyal 
to God and Holy Mother Church. He 


gathered the Sisters together and asked 
for volunteers to remain and work with 
him. With one voice, they ail elected 
to remain. Then he instructed his 
priests to remain at their posts of duty 
until the Communists forced them out. 

Bishop O’Gara courageously faced the 
nerve-racking ordeal of administering a 
Communist-occupied diocese during the 
three states of Red occupation—co-op- 
eration, obstruction, and extermination 
(of the Church). It was a battle for 
survival. First came the stage of co-op- 
eration, noisy with the shouting slogans 
of Liberation and Emancipation. This 
hypocritical strategy to get money, rice, 
and recruits the easy way was shortlived. 
Then came the second stage of ob- 
struction, which severely proclaimed the 
principles of Communism and Red dis- 
cipline. It was psychological warfare di- 
rected toward the Church: all Christians 
must be indoctrinated, priests and Sisters 
immobilized and forced to get permis- 
sion at every turn. Finally came the in- 
evitable third stage of extermination, 
the police state of fear, force, and mur- 
der. The Bishop, priests, and Sisters had 
now become “American Imperialists” 
and “Enemies of the People”; the poor 
persecuted Christians had become “The 
Running Dogs of Foreign Imperialists.” 

The erstwhile flourishing and happy 
Passionist Mission in China is now un- 
dergoing its Passiontide of suffering and 
persecution. The humble Catholics there 
are being haunted by fear and force, 
body-beating, and murder. The zealous 
Sisters of Charity were forced out of 
China after public trial and humiliation. 
Ten Passionist priests were expelled 
after police inquisition, day-and-night 
questioning, threats and browbeatings. 
Twelve Passionist priests remain in 
Hunan under house arrest. 


AME the climax when Bishop O’Gara 

defied the Communists. He pub- 
licly posted on the church door a formal 
proclamation condemning the Com- 
munist-sponsored National Church and 
excommunicated any Catholic who 
joined it. This was a declaration of war. 
Shortly after, Bishop O’Gara was thrown 
into jail. Shades of another Passionist 
Bishop, St. Vincent Strambi, who was 
exiled and jailed because he defied the 
enemy and defended the rights and 
honor of the Church. 

It would be interesting to speculate 
as to what the Communists will do with 
Bishop O’Gara. Will they release him, 
or will they murder him? One thing is 
certain: the Communists will do pre- 
cisely whatever is to their interest and 
advantage. Many close observers of the 
persecution of the Church in China 
are of the opinion that the Communists 
will finally release Bishop O’Gara from 
prison and expel him from China. 
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Peter was marked out from the first as the organizer 





“Ry Hook or by Crook” 

J N LUKE 5, after bringing His Apos- 

tles miraculous success in their fish- 
ing, Our Lord says to St. Peter, “From 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” In 
John 21, upon a similar occasion, He 
says to St. Peter, “Feed my sheep.” What 
account are we to give of this curious 
irrelevancy? 

Our Lord, risen from the dead, is 
reclining with His Apostles by the lake- 
side, sharing a meal with them. I do 
not know of any picture in the Gospels 
which breathes more of security and 
content. It is likely enough that some- 
where, on the hill, a shepherd was to 
be seen looking after his sheep. Peter 
looks up at him and pities him—such a 
dull life, the shepherd’s; the lambs and 
their mothers to be fed by hand, the 
shearlings to be led out to pasture, year 
after year. How much better to be a 
fisherman, to face the angry elements, 
to manage your boat, to have a catch, 
ynce in a way, like today{s catch! 

Our Lord sees the sam¢ picture, with 
different feelings. He remembers how 
Moses, just before his death, asked to 
have a successor appointed to carry on 
his work. “May the Lord God of the 
spirits of all flesh provide a man that 
may be over this multitude, and may 
go in and out before them, and may 
lead them out and bring them in, 
lest the people of the Lord be as sheep 
without a shepherd.” Our Lord is in 
the same position; can He, the Good 
Shepherd, leave His flock to stray as 
it will, without some visible representa- 
tive to rally them, some accent of an 
authoritative voice? ‘Feed my lambs... 
Guide my shearlings . .. Feed my sheep.” 
You, Peter, the fisherman, are hence- 
forward to be Peter the shepherd; all 
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that anxious, plodding care which the 
shepherd gives to his sheep, you are 
to give to the faithful, looking after 
them, when you would much rather be 
spreading your net to catch men’s souls. 

Peter, to be sure, was a fisherman; 
he was to go out and conquer souls for 
his Master. But he was marked out from 
the first as the organizer, the pivotal 
man who was to keep the infant Church 
together, to set up, first at Antioch and 
then at Rome, a See, a sitting-down-place 
from which he could superintend the 
work of others. He envied sometimes, I 
suspect, the free-lance activity of St. 
Paul; initiative is a more alluring voca- 
tion than responsibility. There will have 
been dull days for the fisherman turned 
shepherd. And it was an irony of Provi- 
dence that Peter, of all men, should 
have been chosen for this governing, this 
moderating part. 

The world has to be saved by hook or 
by crook; it is well for the Church when 
anglers and shepherds do not fall out. 


The Conversion of St. Paul 

I suppose there is no case on record 
in which the coming of fitst grace to 
a human heart is so violently manifested 
as in that of St. Paul. It came to him 
against his will. None of us likes to 
look.a fool, and who was ever in such 
a humiliating position as the young 
Jewish theologian when he came to 
Damascus, a blind man asking for a 
Christian missionary to baptize him? 
It came to him quite unforeseen. It is 
possible that he was in bad faith, kicking 
against the goad; we are so mysteriously 
fashioned, we men, that sometimes we 
do persevere in what we know is wrong, 
telling ourselves all the time that we 
know it to be right. 


But he had not calculated on the pos- 
sibility that Christian faith might come 
to him when it came. And the result 
was a complete change of his whole 
life and his whole scale of values. His 
first reaction when he realizes he is 
beaten, is, “Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do?” He asks at once for orders 
from his new Employer; grace does not — 
simply check him in his mad career; 
it hurls him violently, all at once, in 
the opposite direction. 


IRST grace comes to us undeserved; 
that is evident. Are we to suppose 
that it cannot fail of its effect; that, 
since He has called us, God will see to 
it that we come safely to Him? No (says 
St. Paul to the Corinthians); being 
baptized is like being entered for a race 
in the hope of winning a prize—but 
there are the also-rans. I myself, he 
adds, run all out in the Christian race 
of mine. To make the start is one thing, 
perseverance another. 

He reverts to the metaphor of the 
race course when he is writing to the 
Philippians. I don’t look behind me, 
he says, like an unskillful runner; I 
keep my eyes on the long stretch before 
me, the long distance I have to cover, 
if I am to reach the goal of perfection 
God means me to reach. 

And at the very end of his life he 
returns to the same metaphor again. “I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my race, I have kept the faith.” He is 
to receive the victor’s laurel wreath from 
a just Judge. No one ever regretted less 
a fall from the saddle. 


Called Away 
A toll-gatherer sat doing business at 
some petty octroi in Galilee. His name 
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was Levi, and we should still think of 
him as Levi if he had not written a 
gospel himself and given away his 
Christian identity. Renamed Matthew 
at his conversion, he would mortify the 
sense of shame by calling himself so 
from the first. Yes, Mark and Luke were 
right; it was Levi who sat at the receipt 
of custom. But it was not Levi our Lord 
saw sitting there; He saw (as Matthew 
tells us) Matthew. He sees in us not 
what we are, but what we are to become; 
and we become that because He sees 
it in us. 

Zacchaeus, a rich man and the chief 
of the toll-gatherers, publicly offered 
restitution of his ill-gotten goods when 
he gave himself to Christ. Matthew 
simply rose and followed, leaving the 
money to lie there, 


HE Emperor Julian criticized the 

Apostles for the illogical promptness 
with which they rose and followed a 
Stranger, knowing nothing about Him. 
Did they know nothing about His 
miracles? These things were not done in 
a corner. If they knew nothing, at 
least we know nothing about the majesty 
of that presence, the smile of welcome 
in those eyes. Some of the least repented 
decisions of our lives were taken, not 
after laborious weighing of pros and 
cons, but under the influence of some 
personality which made us say instinc- 
tively, “I am safe here.” 

With St. Matthew, there were other 
grounds for confidence as well. Why had 
the Stranger’s choice—if it was a Stranger 
—fallen on him? He was nobody's hero, 


a despised Jew to the foreigners who - 


passed, a despised publican to his fellow 
Jews. To see a job that wants doing is 
often the first intimation you have that 
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this is your job; to recognize somebody 
else’s need for friendship can, in the 
same way, be the first intimation that 
you have found a friend. “If He can 
find any use for me, there must be 
some fatality about it, some pre-con- 
certed harmony of wills; nobody else 
has ever wanted me.” That is the argu- 
ment of the lowest. 


HERE may have been another rea- 

son. He could tell that the road which 
led him to follow Christ was the right 
one, because it was the road which led 
away from the customs-house. St. Mat- 
thew was perhaps already sick of petty 
extortion; it was his chance to escape. 
Sometimes, not always, God shows us 
the right way only by showing us that 
the opposite way is, for us, wrong. 


Careful and Troubled 

In the story of Mary Magdalen there 
is something of dramatic and literary 
value which is not content to appeal to 
a merely Christian public. Her feast 
falls on July 22; a week later we com- 
memorate that practical, bustling sister 
of hers, St. Martha. It takes all sorts to 
make a heaven. 

Mary sits at her Lord’s feet; mean- 
while, with her clear head and capable 
hands, Martha flounces in, a little con- 
temptuously; the type of all good pres- 
bytery housekeepers, the type of all good 
women who have ever tried to make 
a prophet comfortable in spite of him- 
self. She resents Mary's demand for 
spiritual refreshment; cannot she see 
how tired their Guest is? 

That calculation, surely, lay behind 
the request that Mary should help with 
serving, plate-breaker as she probably 
was. Our Lord sees through the plot; 


smiles (you can see Him) as he sums 
up the difference in psychology between 
the two sisters. “Martha, Martha, how 
many cares and troubles thou hast!” 
You are right, but you have not seen 
all. Blinded by your own self-sacrific- 
ing impulse to do what you can for Me, 
you (like the woman of Samaria) have 
forgotten to ask what I can do for you. 
You must learn to lean before you can 
learn to help. 


O much our Lord says in defense of 
Magdalen; it is she that is being 
attacked. And the Church, all through 
the centuries, has been careful to de- 
fend the contemplatives against their 
critics. If you are privileged to enjoy, 
here, a foretaste of heaven, that is for 
you the unrefusable call. That has to be 
emphasized because the world is always 
more prone to sympathize with Martha’s 
attitude. But the Church’s rebuke, like 
our Lord’s, is not for those who bustle, 
but for those who grumble; not for the 
businesslike, but for the busybodies. 
Martha’s work too is very dear to our 
Lord’s Heart; she is patroness of all 
those holy people whose charitable bus- 
tling makes the world’s ends meet. 
There is fussiness, there are petty 
jealousies; human beings are human. 
But when all is said and done, Martha’s 
is a noble and a necessary work, and 
we should be nowhere without her. It 
is only that she must learn not to crit- 
icize; she will do her work better if she 
keeps her eyes on the tray. Then, in the 
least of His brethren, let her welcome 
Christ. 





This article will be incorporated in a 
book called “Stimuli” to be published 
this month by Sheed & Ward. 














4 ro convert, for his first months in 


the Church, is in a state of shock: 


appy shock, to be sure, but he is as 


tle capable of consecutive thought 


bridegroom. Mere exultancy ex- 


ists his energies. The “good news” 


rue. He goes about, as a town crier, 


lling everyone he meets that it is 


to come out from the cyclone cellars 
ear in which the unbelievers pass 
days; the sun is out. The sun, 


ndeed, has always been out. He and 
hey, in their cringing and their con- 


yn, have been the ones who read 
weather wrong. 
very convert’s conversation in the 


first few months is a fervorino: nothing 


tters to him but this delightful duty 

telling the blind that they may find 

ure by opening their eyes to the 

of the happy sun. Prayer is a joy 

convert, and the apostolate is 

and it may take him some little 

to discover that the world is not 

ng to permit him to divide his days 
ween these two joyful activities. 
; is when the trouble begins. 


Bis » A CONVERT who meets Catholi- 


ism midway in life, and meets it 
the polar position of pagan or 
istic conviction, new values of the 
jurch are so at variance with those of 
world from which he came that he 
ndered very dizzy very soon. The 
lic truth is beautiful. It is hearten- 
It is hopeful. But he still does not 
the ground-rules for living with 
is as if he had been transported 
nother planet—a far lovelier planet 
the one on which he had grown up 
id had found that the Law of Gravita- 
m did not hold there, and that the 
»£ walking which had worked so well 
rth led to nothing but a series 
ills in that strange and wonderful 
n. Or it is like the case of those 
n blind who are given their eyesight 
yme medical discovery, after they 
srown. We never hear of the difficul- 
that such a glorious gift as sight 
olves for those who have known the 
rid only through data gathered by 
ch and taste, hearing and smelling. 
1g a convert is something like that: 
condition is an immensely fortunate 
ompared with that of the pagans 
ire still groping through life with- 
gift of vision, the gift of faith, 
is a bewildering condition, with 
tasks attached to it. 
Che first specific task of the convert 
like that of a person on moving to 
ew home—a new palace—from the 
jerry-built cottage in which he 
xccumulated his whole store of 
goods. What shall he take with 
What, of his former treasures of 


wledge, experience, and habit, is 
worthy of a place in the new and stately 
d ile? How many of his old conclu- 
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sions about life and love and truth 
should be thrown upon a bonfire as 
heresies? How many ideas that he has 
had for years can be sanctified by hang- 
ing them on the clothesline in readiness 
for removal to the new home? 

It is a large task to paw over a life- 
time’s possessions, to sort the attic ac- 
cumulation of yellowing papers and 
mementos of this hardly won experi- 
ence or that. This is the task that every 
convert must complete, if his conversion 
is to last. No man can serve two masters. 
No man can accommodate in his mind 
two warring philosophies, two contrary 
goals, two ideas which refuse to be rec- 
onciled. And the intellectual attic-clean- 
ing is rarely completed during the brief 
period of instruction which is all that 
most converts know. We have agreed 
that this and this and this proposition 
of Catholic dogma is true. We are com- 
mitted to its truth. But how many of 
our old ideas must, as a result, be thrown 
aside we have yet to decide. 

It is a big Church, and a bewildering 
one. We converts naturally suffer in this 
vast, unknown environment a deep sense 
of distrust of ourselves and of all we 
learned before the Catholic goal became 
our own. The difficulty of sorting out 
our values is made harder, because we 
remember that we were wrong about 
such fundamental things as the shape 
of the universe, the existence or char- 
acter of Deity, the end of man’s life on 
earth—and you can’t be more wrong 
than that! Now we are shaken as to our 
ability to answer any question properly. 
Lacking confidence in our own judg- 
ment, we seek an ersatz substitute for 
self-confidence. We seek for a “solu- 
tion”—and by a solution we mean a 
career, a formula for Christian living, 
a vocation, a temporal, future goal. 

Most converts, I believe, enter the 
Church still hugging to their hearts the 
Protestant conviction that it is a mono- 
lithic church whose answers to each per- 
sonal problem are produced with the 
promptitude of a slot machine. Put in 
the question, “What shall I do to be 
saved?” at any confession box, and the 
identical answer will be forthcoming. 


HEN the convert discovers that Cath- 
olics disagree among themselves on 

a thousand practical matters. It is a vast 
and unpleasant surprise. He has yet to 
discover that he must make his own de- 
cisions, that no one will bless him for 
plagiarizing sanctity from somebody else. 
The convert is extremely loath to ac- 
cept the fact of disagreement. It usually 
does not take him long to get over his 
kindergarten-Catholic notion that any 
member of the laity can, at a moment’s 
notice, render him a wiser and more 
sagacious answer to any problem than 
he himself could contrive. The idea that 
every Catholic has on tap, at all times, 
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the Fruits of the Holy Spirit is one re- 
luctantly, but somewhat rapidly, aban- 


‘doned. 


But the convert still has his happy, 
lunatic belief that there can be no dis- 
agreement among priests. Then he, in- 
variably, discovers that priests are fan- 
tastically divergent in their judgments. 
No Catholic who has ever been in a 
room with two priests at a time need 
be told about that. A modern rabbi has 
said that no two Jews ever agree on any- 
thing except on how much a third Jew 
should give to charity. It sometimes 
seems as if no two priests agree on any 
matter under consideration after the 
safe de fide ground is left. The results 
of this discovery are for many a con- 
vert a matter for sudden panic. For the 
first time, he discovers that he is going 
to have to save his soul himself, and use 
his own un-seminary-trained wits in do- 
ing so. 

And that is healthy and immensely 
beneficial to the convert who is seeking 
a “solution”—which, if found, would 
cripple and narrow him, limiting the 
powers of the Holy Ghost to enlarge his 
horizons. Priests almost uniformly refuse 
the invitation to become a convert’s com- 
missars. The highly touted “authoritar- 
ianism” of the Church turns out to be 
a myth—and a myth for which bewil- 
dered converts often yearn. 


HIS is a real and serious crisis for 

the convert with a bias toward obedi- 
ence. Most modern converts, I believe, 
are of this category. But there is another 
group. 

There is a second kind of modern 
convert who is by no means disposed 
to listen humbly to the order he hopes to 
receive. There is a type of convert who 
comes into the Church, swinging, ready 
to make over the Mystical Body, inclined 
to disregard the viewpoint of most “born 
Catholics” as sickeningly tepid and com- 
promising. These are the converts who 
say, “From your performance, you peo- 
ple who have had the Church in your 
hands have failed to make the most of 
your opportunities. So move over and 
take some advice from us.” These are 
the converts who scold and belabor any 
Catholic who gets within their reach, 
with a demand that they re-order their 
lives at once to accord with the counsels 
of perfection. These converts are the 
bishop-baiters, the scorners of the hier- 
archy. 

Both types of converts are pesky peni- 
tents—although priests are too charitable 
to tell us so. We are both torn between 
blind obedience to something that our 
spiritually untutored minds reject, and 
defiance of authority. We have not rec- 
onciled the two, not learned that a 
priest’s advice is meant to make us grow 
and not to limit us. We confuse our 
stubborn and self-orientated wills with 


our intelligence; we reject advice be- 
cause we “do not agree with it,” or so 
we say. But very often what we reject 
is the pain of surrendering some false, 
long-treasured concept of ourselves. We 
long to be praised for what we are, 
rather than to be helped to become 
something we are not yet, but ought to 
be. We rationalize our weaknesses. We 
beg some priest to allow us to be passive 
and obedient to his will—and yet if he 
asks any fundamental change, we de- 
clare our independence. We will not be 
“servile.” 

Converts are almost all confused as 
to the true meaning of liberty. We imag- 
ine that to be free is to be allowed to 
continue as we are, with no growth and 
no fundamental change. We imagine 
that the alternative to this is serfdom 
to another person’s quirks and willful 
whims. Eventually we learn to a small 
degree how to use a priest’s advice to 
attain the “liberty of the children of 
God.” 


VENTUALLY, we learn to free our- 

selves from the terrible tyranny of 
the future. Converts attempt, at first, to 
apply the simple rules of terrestrial arith- 
metic to the complex world of grace, 
for which the subtler reckoning of cal- 
culus is needed. They want to know how 
“now” fits into “tomorrow” and “next 
year.” 

It is, however, the Communists and 
not the Catholics who favor Five Year 
Plans—the good Catholics say with Car- 
dinal Newman, “One step enough for 
me.” To learn that God is interested in 
the now and not in the next year is 
perhaps the hardest of lessons for mod- 
ern minds to learn. “I cannot act un- 
less I know what I am trying to accom- 
plish” has a specious ring of logic—and 
it is the chorus of the convert, as he 
plagues the priests about him and tries 
to wring from them some clue as to the 
“solution” of his life. 

The mistakes we make in our first 
wanderings are pitiable. We heckle our 
non-Catholic friends in a_ misguided 
effort to convert them, quite against 
their wills. We shun natural pleasures, 
through a proud insistence that our 
time is too valuable to be frittered away 
on anything that is not specifically de- 
vout. We become bad listeners; the 
smuggled Rosary under the tablecloth 
consumes our attention when our pagan 
friends are chatting at us. We may un- 
dertake austere programs of mortifica- 
tion when we read one spiritual writer 
oh asceticism and give them up a few 
months later, because we read another 
author on the dangers of Jansenism. 
And then we become prey to self-loath- 
ing when we have read a third who 
stresses stability. 

Throughout this period of struggle, 
however, one line of sure and certain 
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progress can be seen: we become more 
certain, every day, of the fact that here 
in the Church and only here can truth 
be found. The riches of the Faith make 
other, competing systems of thought look 
tawdrier and thinner with each week 
that passes. We are like the Apostles who 
said to Our Lord, “Where else shall we 
go?” Where else, indeed? Thére is no 
other source of truth or love or joy. 


OY! That is the Catholic value con- 
~@ verts are so slow to learn. The 
Sursum corda of the Mass should be en- 
graved on all our hearts. We take our- 
selves so seriously. We think it matters 
so.much more than it does, that we shall 
avoid mistakes. And that is a form of 
pride. We seek the “best” and we often 
forget that “the best may be the enemy 
of the good.” We take our spiritual tem- 
peratures a dozen times a week and fall 
victims to an unhealthy hypochondria 
of the soul. The thing to head for (the 
convert is apt to decide) is the Unitive 
Life: that, after all, is the highest, isn’t 
it? That's the best kind of a Catholic 
to be? Well, then, what are we waiting 
for? On to the Seventh Mansion of St. 
reresa, and ho! for the Steep Ascent of 
St. John of the Cross. We want to get 
going at the business of being saints— 
forgetting that the saints became saints 
without ever having so egotistical a life 
plan as that. And thén when we fall 
into sin, we are shocked and tempted 
to despair: if we can’t be saints, what 
is the use of doing anything at all? 

silly Sunday used to be reproached 
with the frequent accusation, “Your con- 
versions do not last.” To this, he had a 
ready answer: “Neither does a bath!” 
Che kind of conversion that is largely 
emotional—that is a distaste for the pres- 
ent self, with all its sins and ugliness, 
and a desire to replace it with a nobler 
self—simply cannot last. For it is a dis- 
guised form of self-seeking. It is a search 
for a new kind of applause. And in our 
society, at least, the rewards for holiness 
are not such as to hold the nose of the 
ambitious to that particular grindstone 
very long. Nobody ever got his picture 
on the cover of Life for having said more 
Rosaries than anybody else. Nobody ever 
won an Oscar for fasts and abstinence. 

\mbition is apt to prove a stowaway 
in the baggage that the convert brings 
with him to the Church. Unless he is 
very fortunate, he will find himself 

making spiritual progress” and delight- 
ing in it. He is apt to go through a 
period when he discovers the Breviary 
and conscientiously parses out its Latin 
for a half an hour a day—with a warm, 
pleasant feeling of self-congratulation 
on this devout accomplishment. Eventu- 
ally, he may recover sufficient sense of 
humor to ask whether this practice is 
really devotional for him, or whether it 
is an occasion for taking pride over 
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something which has just about as much 
to do with religion as the translation 
of Caesar’s Gallic War. There are some 
converts to whom the Office actually 
does become a form of prayer. But there 
are many others who become liturgical 
snobs, delighted with the notion that 
they have arrived in some charmed, 
inner circle of the Catholic laity by 
being able to flip back and forth be- 
tween Lauds and the Antiphons for the 
day. 

It is inevitable, I suppose, that the 
convert meets first, within the Church, 
its most controversial groups of lay apos- 
tles. Many such movements are manned 
by other converts, who claim him as one 
of their own. Moreover, it is the rebels, 
in every section of life, who are the most 
zealous and the noisiest. Converts of a 
year will, typically, be able to quote Car- 
dinal Suhard—but be unable to pass the 
simplest test on Church history. They 
learn Catholicism backwards: their Third 
Order Dominican friends have coached 
them on Molinism, but they do not 
know fundamental theology. They can 
take sides in a dispute on the types of 
charity sponsored by the Jocistes and 
the Grailville followers; they do not 





PSYCHOLOGIST: A man_ who, 

when a beautiful girl enters the 

room, watches everybody else. 
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know how to live an hour without com- 
mitting a sin against charity itself. They 
meet hundreds of articulate anticlerical- 
ists before they know a dozen simple, 
normal Catholics who mind their own 
business and quietly serve God in what- 
ever station He has given them. 

Converts are generally rescued from 
this state by the revival of their wilted 
sense of humor. They begin to realize 
that we are not here to be acted upon 
so much as to act. They recover enough 
composure to realize that God is quite 
as capable of guiding them by putting 
an idea into their own functioning 
minds as by the rather clumsy device of 
“signs.” They begin to get a glimmering 
of the fact that grace is given to us in 
its greatest abundance only when we 
have exhausted our own capacities of 
judging and acting to the limits of our 
present knowledge. Grace does not lift 
us up a moral hill by a Heavenly ski- 
tow. Even with its help we have to puff 
and sweat to the top on our two feet; 
and then grace will show us a still higher 
peak to help us climb. 

There are still a thousand problems 
of reconciliation that the convert must 
effect. Evelyn Waugh, who has been a 
Catholic for over twenty years, says that 
it is only lately that he began to get the 
first, faint intimation of what the whole 
thing means. 


God takes some people to His heart 
in their youth and He hides them in 
His monasteries and His convents. But 
I know, now, the enormity of the mis- 
sion which remains for the rest. I begin 
to see what St. Vincent de Sales meant 
in his letters to his worldly penitents, 
and why he believed their work was 
worth their while and his. A dinner 
party is not a bore, properly viewed, 
nor a penance, nor a flight from God. 
It is the layman’s equivalent to Matins 
and Lauds sung with a full heart. It is 
the parallel of St. Thérése’s struggle 
with the nun who splashed her with 
dirty water at the laundry tubs. It is 
not easy to be a Catholic, at any time 
or place. It is wonderfully worthwhile 
to be a Catholic always. And there is 
a vocation of charity open to us when- 
ever any human being speaks to us, even 
if he has a glass of cognac in his hand 
and quotes the latest Cholly Knicker- 
bocker gag—even if he is stating blas- 
phemy, out of his confusion and his 
longing for the Faith. 

God loves His combat soldiers who 
wear habits, but God needs civilian wor- 
shipers as well. If we resent our lack 
of vocation and sulk because we are 
condemned to frivolous activities, we are 
as traitorous in our way as nuns who 
leave their convents. God is not served 
by full-blown contemplatives alone, nor 
by those who flaunt His standard by an 
apostolate which talks of God at every 
hour and drives away the people who 
are leery and afraid of pious words. God 
wishes ‘us to draw all things to Him: 
even the drawing rooms and the bridge 
tables. Even the mass magazines. Even 
the world in which we lived before He 
sought us out to do a special and an 
undramatic task for Him. 


HE Catholic viewpoint has gained | 


a beachhead when the convert is 
baptized. Grace has to battle through 
many miles of interior jungles before 
our pagan, self-centered souls are com- 
pletely conquered for the Faith. The 
early bewilderment and the long search 
for solutions has ended when the con- 
vert once turns a little corner and says, 
“I do not need a bank account of grace 
for all the future credited to my name.” 
Or when he says, “I will not be next 
year the same man that I am today— 
and I must trust God to change me in 
the intervening months so that I will be 
able then to perform things I have not 
even thought about till then.” Or when 
he says, “I will try to learn from people 
I meet and things that happen, rather 
than look in them for a magical clue.” 
Or when he says, “The answer is a mi- 
rage, and a curiously silly one to wish 
to grasp. Only those who fear the future 
want the future taped and planned. 
Only those who have insufficient faith 
in God’s providence inquire what lies 
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around the next turn in the road. Only 
those who overvalue their present selves 
try to project those selves, unchanged 
by future knowledge and by future love, 
into the years that lie ahead.” 


HIS willingness to grow, and to see 

life as an invitation toward growth, 
is a lesson converts have to learn. For 
ours is a creative Church, a leaven in 
the center of a whole universe created 
by a God. who wished that its creatures 
should expand and change and use His 
gifts, gratefully, as He bestowed them. 
To try to arrest this process of develop- 
ment is to defy the universe and the God 
who made it. To ask for a rigid plan, a 
frozen formula, is to miss the Catholic 
point. And to see the point in this case, 
as in others, is to laugh—and to laugh 
is to relax. 

Relaxation comes when men stop 
counting on things to give them secur- 
ity, and when they stop counting things, 
too—even such things as minutes. It is 
no accident that “counting house” means 
a place where money is held or that 
“counter” is a piece of furniture beloved 
of traders. Misers count the dead coins 
that represent somebody's past achieve- 
ment. Money is always frozen effort— 
the left-over effect of a living human 
action, good or bad. Counting is only 
possible in the realm of things near 
enough to death to stand still so we 
may number them. It is only when the 
spectrum has stopped spinning and as- 
sumes a lifeless state of rest that we can 
name its colorations. It is only when 
a battle is ended that we can chalk 
up our losses or our gains. Life in its 
fulness is always too vigorous for score- 
keeping. True creativity is always care- 
less of what happens to the things cre- 
ated last year or last hour; it is concerned 
with the far more exciting task of cre- 
ating something new. 

The Early Settler. Catholics, the lucky 
“Mayflower” passengers who have be- 
longed to the Church since they were 
born, have great patience with the con- 
vert in his fumbling. And the convert 
had better sit, most of the time, at the 
feet of his elders and his betters in the 
Faith. But there is one domain in which 
his knowledge is, in truth, that of an 
expert—the tortuous field that is the 
modern mind. The convert is himself a 
modern man, trained to a pagan set of 
premises, and well aware of just the 
points at which pagan philosophy deserts 
a man or woman and leaves him, panic- 
stricken, in search of strong support. 
We converts know what hopes and fears 
keep the modern American from jump- 
ing out the nearest skyscraper window, 
and we know how narrow a thing it is 
that he doesn’t, oftener, take that jump. 
We know that it is when his highest am- 
bitions have been realized that modern 
man is closest to desperation. We know 
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why modern couples re-marry and re- 
divorce, and why idealistic youngsters 
close their eyes to historical facts and 
join the Fascists or the Communists, and 
why those charlatans, the psychoanalysts, 
are the trusted witch doctors of the in- 
tellectuals today. We know these things 
because we suffered them ourselves. We 
can explain to you the grim terrain on 
the other side of the spiritual railroad 
tracks, where unbelievers dwell in flimsy, 
tar-paper hovels to hide them from the 
cold of a Godless universe which stretches 
relentlessly about them, indifferent to 
their loneliness and their pain. 

For ours is a generation of bookkeep- 
ers, and the dead hand of profit on past 
achievements interferes with current cre- 
ativity. Our age is interested in results 
rather than in creation for its own sake. 
Our scientists are canny, clever men, but 
all that science ever does is to number 
and measure things from which the vio- 
lent vortex has departed. You can weigh 
a lump of coal which the fire tossed from 
its glowing heart a million years ago; 
you cannot weigh the present fire. You 
can count the stars, but not the meteors. 
You can dissect a corpse for your con- 
venient study of anatomy; you cannot 
dissect a living man. Throughout the 
universe, the same rule holds fast: only 
the dead are subject to measurement. 
Science is the great mortician of the 
natural world. 

Our age is in love with these dead 
things that can be neatly tagged and 
ordered on its scientific shelves. It places 
a high value on the paintings and build- 
ings of the great creative ages which 
treated these things as casual quarries 
for their own new efforts to rise closer 
to God by emulating His Creator's role. 








Ouch! 


> An oversensitive fellow was 
pouring out his woes to his sym- 
pathetic girl friend. 

“Just today,” he concluded, 
“I passed George Barton on the 
street and he didn’t even speak 
to me. I guess he thinks I’m not 
his equal.” 

“You certainly are his equal,” 
the young lady defended angrily. 
“Why, he’s nothing but a brain- 
less, conceited idiot!” 

—Florence York 











Our libraries are bulging strong boxes 
in which scholars—those misers of the 
intellect—count commas and assay the 
dead words of those masters who tossed 
off casually the lines the pygmies of our 
age now study for their prosody—or sell 
in auction rooms as valuable holographs. 

Creativity and counting are as far 
apart as life and death, for they are life 
and death. Men moribund in the spir- 
itual realm turn eagerly to the tangible 
which they can grasp and try to reassure 
themselves by fondling it. Materialists 
are all cowards in the face of life—they 
fear its complexity and its unpredictable 
events. They long for the safety of the 
predetermined, the manageable-foreseen. 
All determinists in the history of phi- 
losophy have been unbelievers in a per- 
sonal God. The bleak and fearful uni- 
verse that results when God is blotted 
out of human reckoning cannot be faced 
by them unless it is reduced to a series 
of laws their minds can master. 


ND modern men, brought up in an 
atmosphere of science and Godless- 
ness, become cowards, too, in the face 
of life. They wish to wring some prom- 
ise of predictability from the blank fu- 
ture that confronts them in their per- 
sonal and social personalities. They 
want to know “what comes next,” be- 
cause they have no Catholic faith that 
what comes next, whatever it may be, 
will have been ordered by a God of 
Love. Because they believe that life is 
cruel, treacherous, and quite indifferent 
to their happiness, they turn to death 
and they study all the dead, material 
things that earlier successions of life on 
this planet have left behind them. 

They devise subtler and more pre- 
cise machines to measure the particles 
of which matter is composed, and grand- 
er telescopes to picture the more distant 
stars. And then they hug their mathe- 
matical formula to their hearts and say, 
“I am safe. I have cleared this small 
area of certainty in the center of a vast, 
uncertain chaos.” And all the time they 
have falsely simplified reality because 
they believe the real Reality too harsh 
and cruel a thing for them to face in 
its immensity. 

A man who built a small and squalid 
hut in the center of a great cathedral, 
and hovered there for fear of the “hor- 
rors” outside his walls, would be the 
victim of a tragic delusion. Modern man 
has built just such a hut to protect him- 
self from the Life and Love and Truth 
in which he does not believe. He glues 
his eyes to little things—to small pur- 
suits, niggardly ambitions for himself or 
his society, to eager little measurements 
of this cadaver or of that—to keep his 
mind from dwelling on the larger world 
in which, he imagines, there is neither 
sense nor kindliness. His little hut gives 

(Continued on page 67) 











The young editor as she appeared at the recent 
Catholic Press Convention held in New York 


Diane gives her views on daily radio programs. 
to the editors of leading Catholic newspapers 


e Diane Ellingson, of Crookston, Minnesota, 
is one of the youngest full-time members of 
the Catholic Press. Just celebrating her twen- 
tieth birthday, and only two years out of high 
school, Diane is news editor of the diocesan 
paper, Our Northern Diocese, and editor of 
its daily newscast. This paper, incidentally, is 
one of the few Catholic papers that broadcasts 
news daily. Her radio script, which she pre- 
pares for a professional announcer, has been 
praised throughout the diocese, and the man- 
ager of the radio station uses some of Diane’s 
material for the station’s own programs. 

Diane, who is one of seven children, began 
her career in high school. She edited the year- 
book and was active on the school paper. She 
developed and directed most of the skits, talent 
shows, and musical programs. She was hired 
by the diocesan paper on the assurance that 
she could both edit the paper and the daily 
newscasts herself if the need arose. Her first 
big assignment was to arrange a radio inter- 
view for Father Peyton, who came to the diocese 
to launch the Family Rosary Crusade. Father 
Peyton had the highest praise for the young 
lady’s ability. 

In addition to writing the news show for 
evening listeners on station KROX, Diane also 
has her own youth show once a month. On 
off hours, she likes to collect hats and listen 
to Lombardo. 

































































@ Probably no one has done so much to reconcile 
modern psychiatry and the modern Catholic as Dr. 
Edward A. Strecker. And he has done his peace- 
making in two ways: first, by being himself both an 
exemplary son of the Church and an eminent 
leader in his profession; second, by stressing in his 
practice and his writings the constructive rather 
than the morbid side of psychiatric treatment. 
Born in Philadelphia of German-American par- 
ents, Edward Adam Strecker attended St. Joseph’s 
and La Salle Colleges, receiving his M.D. from 
Jefferson Medical College. In 1931 he was head 
of the Department of Psychiatry at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and during World War II his 
advice was sought by our president, our Army, 


Navy, and Air Force. At present, he is official con- 
sultant to the surgeons of both Army and Navy. 

Somehow this strenuous apostle has found time 
to write a number of valuable books of which 
Discovering Ourselves is possibly the best known, 
and Their Mothers’ Sons the most controversial. 
The latter has been accused of attacking the Ameri- 
can mother, although what it really attacks is the 
selfish, maternal love which refuses to release the 
grown child for any independent work or respon- 
sibility. Dr. Strecker himself believes in prayer as 
passionately as Dr. Carrel; and every resource of 
his science, his magnetic personality, and his faith 
is devoted to healing the fear and anxiety which 
he believes the greatest enemies of mental health. 
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Judson Laire and Peggy Wood, stars of the “Mama” series 
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Seme Thoughts On Television 

These are the signs of our times. When 
you are interviewed by a potential maid, 
she wants to know whether there is a 
private bath with her room. When you 
phone a potential baby-sitter of teen- 
age, she wants to know how large your 
television screen is. The age of superior 
plumbing and advanced electronics has 
caught up with us and if we're not care- 
ful, we may yet become the slaves, and 
these signs of civilization, the masters. 

This department has an assortment 
of ideas on the subject of television 
which have been brewing for lo! these 
many months. They have not yet reached 
the stage of complete distillation, but 
pouring a few of them out here will 
ease the pressure on the mental jug. 
And you might find the brew to suit 
your taste too. 


Television Programming 

We are still a very long way from 
consistently good and intelligent televi- 
sion programming. But then, radio has 
been around for twenty-eight years or 
so, and where have we gotten with 
radio programming? One could reason- 
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ably hope, however, that the experience 
gained from learning to program radio 
would have taught both networks and 
independent stations valuable lessons 
which might well have been applied to 
television. That such is the case is yet 
to be proven. 

The basic philosophy which seems 
to govern television programming has 
two major elements—(a) Think up 
something that the other fellow has not 
yet thought up; (b) If he has thought 
up something good, copy it as closely 
as possible without getting into trouble. 
From a business point of view, this sort 
of thinking is right in line with other 
aspects of selling the public in this 
country. It’s not really a bad philosophy 
but it’s not really a good one either. 
It takes little cognizance of real values 
in programming, values which deal with 
true entertainment as well as informa- 
tion and education. It is a philosophy 
which through competition creates rep- 
etition, the kind of soporific repetition 
which is evidenced in so many ways— 
in movies we see, novels we read, fashions 
in clothes and coiffures. 

Far too few are programs like the 





Mama series (CBS-TV) which deals 
with warm, basic human values and 
which leaves the viewer just a little 
different and probably just a little 
better than he was. There is less effort 
to duplicate series like this than there 
is to imitate the glib What’s My Line 
or the even more slick It’s News to Me. 
Both of these shows use a panel of show- 
wise people drawn from the common 
pool of quick minds and all-too-familiar 
TV faces. In What’s My Line, the panel 
questions each “candidate” until its 
members are able to determine his line 
of business. In Jt’s News to Me, the panel 
tells both truths and untruths about 
the news to the thorough confusion of 
both judge-from-the-audience and mem- 
bers of the viewing audience at home. 
Programs like these are unquestionably 
harmless, light entertainment and they 
have their place. But it would be well 
to put more emphasis on the develop- 
ment of other series cut from cloth of 
richer and more durable quality. 


Forcing a Choice 


Another trend in programming which 
is becoming more pronounced is that 
of forcing the viewer to choose between 
two programs, both of good quality, 
scheduled deliberately for the same time 
by rival networks. On Monday evenings 
during the past year, there has been a 
prime example of this in the scheduling 
of two top dramatic programs. In order 
to see Drama 2, a viewer had to dial 
out Drama | at the halfway point. Or 
to see all of Drama 1, he had to lose 
the first half of Drama 2. 

This kind of competition may feed 
the hunger of a nettled network execu- 
tive, eager to knife the competition, but 
it completely overlooks John Q. Public 
who is hungry too, for good drama, 
and who has a legitimate right to be 
good and sore. In the petty competition, 
it is he, the consumer, who pays the 
bills, who is the loser. On the whole, 
all the networks have a great deal more 
to gain than they have to lose from an 
honest effort to dovetail programming. 


Spreading Too Thin 


Of all the faults of television pro- 
gramming, the major difficulty lies in 
the fact that all the networks are trying 
to broadcast too many programs per 
day. It is impossible to spread produc- 
tion so thin and yet maintain quality. 
The extension of the broadcast day 
down into the afternoon hours and 
even into the morning hours has been 
a disastrous move from the point of 
view of quality programming. There 
is no substitute for sufficient preparation 
and sufficient rehearsal in order to make 
a television program really seeable and 
listenable. Yet, with this greatly ex- 
panded production and broadcast sched- 
ule, preparation and rehearsal must be 
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foreshortened, curtailed, compressed. 
The “spontaneous, unrehearsed, ad- 
libbed show” is now the darling of the 
hour—and it looks it!—(“spontaneous, 
unrehearsed, and ad-libbed,” that is!) 

That hungry monster, radio, eats up 
billions of words per year. Television 
eats up not only words but the pictures 
that go with them as well. And it does 
not have that welcome filler of radio 
time, recorded music, to fall back on. 
These are the simple facts. To thinking 
people, they should point to only one 
conclusion. Cut down the quantity of 
the output and improve the quality! 
Instead of so reasonable a policy, the 
only criterion used seems to be that of— 
Fill every second! 

It’s a pretty hard aim to defeat when 
the audience-testing boys bring out their 
figures. The statistics say that there are 
plenty of housewives quite willing to 
lay down their mops and dusters to look 
at almost anything. All the other elec- 
trical gadgets have made life simpler and 
work hours shorter for them. There’s 
a sort of poetic justice in the fact that 
this electrical gadget now entertains 
them in the time the others made avail- 
able. 


Plenty of Hope 


There’s nothing really desperate about 
television and its effect on people and 
their habits. Nor is there anything des- 
perate about its effect on children. They 
survived moving pictures. They sur- 
vived radio. They'll survive television. 
As a matter of fact, the leveling-off of 
interest in the television receiver and the 
resumption of a normal pattern of child- 
hood pursuits offers less of a problem 
than does the change in adult recre- 
ational patterns. The call to a game of 
Cowboys and Indians will get Junior 
out-of-doors much faster than the call 
to a game of golf to Dad, slumped in 
favorite easy chair, watching the Cards 
trounce the Dodgers. 

As television becomes a more com- 
monplace factor in our lives, we will 
learn to view programs with greater dis- 
cretion and selectivity. That is a day 
toward which we should begin to work 
now. We can fondly hope that there will 
be many worthwhile programs from 
which we can choose, and we can in- 
sure that happy state by giving written 
encouragement now to programs we 
find to our liking. 

Television has been hailed as “the 
greatest invention since printing.” The 
word “great” is a broad, expansive, 
powerful word which can be used rightly 
only after the test of time has been 
applied. It is much too soon to judge 
television. It has limitless opportunities 
for greatness, as wide as the world is 
wide, How well it will use those op- 
portunities is up to those who produce 
programs, and to you who view them. 
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A spiritual thought for the month 





HOSE who dare to follow Christ 

pass their days in a world of 
“things that cannot be and that are,” 
because theirs is the world in which God 
came to dwell. amongst us. In that 
world, God and man are one in the 
person of Jesus Christ. The divine and 
human are united; ever since, strangely 
beautiful blossoms and incredible fruits 
have filled the days of men and per- 
fumed their lives, have made a divinely 
tended garden of the barren stretch of 
time between birth and death. 

One summer morning, on the side of 
a mountain near the Sea of Galilee, Our 
Lord sat facing a widely varied crowd; 
and “opening His mouth, He taught 
them.” The first words from His mouth 
have been guarded, fondled, plumbed 
as the inexhaustible treasure of the 
mystics. Yet a child learns these eight 
short sentences in a matter of minutes 
and pridefully recites the eight Beati- 
tudes; as the familiar words tumble out, 
Christ again challenges the human heart 
and before our eyes the brush of the 
divine words paints the features of the 
blessedly happy men, the new men to 
whom the heroic has become routine. 
In the simple words of the Lord, as 
He went on with His Sermon on the 
Mount that morning, the genius of St. 
Thomas found the whole of the New 
Law for the perfect ordering of the 
inner life of man. Yet the limpid words 
are easily heard, understood, taken to 
heart, and lived even by a child. 

As Christ explained it to the men on 
the mountain who were so hungry for 
truth, the core of the New Law saving 
men consists in the grace of God mani- 
fested by faith working through char- 
ity. Supernaturally, we come alive by 
grace, see our way by faith, and walk 
the road by charity; while life is nour- 
ished and grows by the activity that 
attests to life’s presence. So simple! So 
superbly, divinely simple. 

Christ’s genius for simplicity is itself 
almost a sufficient attestation to His di- 
vinity. Our memories are short and our 
minds not always quick; yet all of us 
ask, “What must I do to gain eternal 
life?” We must know the answer or live 
in vain; so let it be divinely told: “Keep 
My commandments.” What command- 
ments? First: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
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thy God;” and secondly: “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

God's love in our hearts is the be- 
ginning; the beginning of living, of 
progress, of a heaven on earth immune 
to violent or insidious loss. This is the © 
beginning; and the end of the living is 
“to know Thee the one true God,” for 
only so can love’s demands for union 
ever be satisfied, and be satisfied for- 
ever. 

The roadway from this beginning to 
this end is truthful loving; the test by 
which a man can know if he loves God 
is the test of the second commandment, 
for if a man says he loves God and 
hates his neighbor he is a liar telling 
his lies to his own heart. 

We must put aside the constant won- 
der of the Christian paradox of God 
made man and man lifted up to life 
with God, we must forget all the love 
that went into the gift of truth and the 
wrappings of it, if we are to believe that 
because the truths of our perfection are 
inexhaustible they are therefore com- 
plex, obscure, difficult, esoteric. Mutter- 
ings within ourself about the impossi- 
bility of divine things for and from 
men can be heard only if our heart no 
longer sings in exultation that God’s 
Son gave us divine life to live, divine 
truth to see, divine help to walk God's 
ways, and divine forgiveness for our 
wanderings. 

Modern champions, enslaving men by 
making gods of them, will assure us that 
this doctrine is authoritative and so is, 
of course, obviously an imposition on us, 
a restraint on our freedom, even an af- 
front to our mastery of ‘our own lives; 
but we know that this doctrine offers us 
perfection, indeed demands perfection 
from us, and in that alone it is unique 
in the world. 

We cannot come down from the moun- 
tain telling ourselves that the simple 
words of Jesus Christ are too deep for 
us, too complex, too high for our 
strength, too insulting to our indepen- 
dence; not, at least, until we forget that 
this truth was given that we might be 
made free, was given as an invitation 
to become perfect even as the heavenly 
Father is perfect, was given as a chal- 
lenge to follow after One who loved 
us even to the end. 











Colonel Mary Phillips looks on as Lt. Col. 
)Malley points out the hospital units in 


The story of a little Wisconsin girl who 


wanted to be a nurse, and how she became... 


Colonel Phillips conducts the weekly staff meeting 
(he problem: more nurses for an ever-expanding army. 


In private conference. The Chief Nurse encourages 
suggestions from nurses serving in the Army Corps. 





Mary Genevieve Phillips who “always wanted 
to be a nurse” now finds herself leader of forty- 
seven hundred nurses as Chief of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the oldest of all women’s military services 
and one of the most venerable nursing organiza- 
tions in the world. 

A native of Reedsburg, Wisconsin, and fourth 
in a family of nine children, Mary Phillips re- 
alized that her school superintendent father’s salary 
would not stretch to cover nursing education, so 
she taught school to finance her way through the 
Army School of Nursing, formerly conclucted in 
Washington, D. C. 

Since graduation in 1929 and appointment in 
ANC as a Second Lieutenant, Colonel Phillips 
has served from bedside nurse to administrator in 
Army hospitals in this country and overseas. In 
1947, all regular Army nurses were asked their 
choice of a successor to the retiring Chief of the 


Corps, and Colonel Phillips’ name led all the rest. 

Responsible for the administration of the Army’s 
nursing service in the United States and wherever 
troops are stationed abroad, Colonel Phillips makes 
frequent inspection trips. Her most recent was to 
oversee the work of the one thousand nurses in 
the Far East Command, three hundred of whom 
have been serving in Korea since the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

“Nursing service in the entire area,” Col. Phillips 
reports, “is saving thousands of lives in the mobile 
units set up to provide shock treatment and im- 
mediate surgery directly behind the front lines. Also 
in our permanent Army hospitals in Japan our 
casualties are receiving expert, skilled nursing care.” 
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A daily communicant, Col. Phillips 
rises at 5 a.m. for Mass and rosary. 


Center. A bedside nurse at heart, she 
frequently can be seen in the hospital. 


Below. Col. Phillips lauds the spirit 
of nurses serving in the Korean War. 








©), Monday morning, Father Val- 


took the bus down to the 
British shipping company’s office on 
Fif Avenue before Father Motta’s ser- 

| had time to convert him. 

m the previous evening, Father 
Motta had preached on brotherly love. 
me’s neighbor as oneself, Father 
id said, meant caring about his 
ease, discomfort, illness, or health as one 

bout one’s own. If a beggar asked 
ou for a quarter, it was your duty to 
give him a dollar, or even twenty dollars 
i saw that only the larger sum 
elieve his need. Charity that was 
inadequate was worse than no charity 


ent 


Father Valentino didn’t think that it 
2use of selfishness that he re- 
j | Father Motta’s literal interpreta- 
tion the evangelical precept. It was 
tual and not emotional love that 
rd had meant when He had com- 
manded men to love their neighbors as 


int 
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themselves. One loved one’s family and 
friends emotionally and the invisible 
millions in China intellectually, There 
wert r-widening concentric circles of 


love hich 


elica 


were none the less evan- 
for being less warmly felt. Any- 
ay, Father Valentino was keeping his 
hundred dollars for himself. 

It had taken Father Valentino forty 
years to save those eleven hundred dol- 
lars, ever since 1910, when he had first 
young priest from Italy to 
Ame And now he was going to 
hem all on a big burst of world- 

1 a trip to Italy on a first-class 
line: ith a cabin all to himself, and 
good wine, and as many second helpings 
as | vanted. No less than twenty-two 
relatives were going to lunch with him 
in Naples, a brother and two sisters, 
ephews, nieces, great-nephews and 
whom he had never seen 
before. Not once in all those forty years 
had Father Valentino been back to Italy. 
And he had worked hard baptizing, 
mart burying, and exhorting, he 

it the Lord would understand 
in’t hand those eleven hundred 
dollars out to anonymous wretches who 
had »bably deserved the misery with 
which they had been afflicted. 

“J int a round trip to Naples,” 
Father Valentino said when his turn 
came at the counter. 

The British clerk, who had been deal- 
1 succession of dilatory, preda- 

mbecilic women, was harassed 

He banged the counter with 
You'll be lucky if you get what 

Most of the tourist accommo- 

ulready booked. And thank 
for that. Now I've only got the 
$ nuisances to deal with.” 
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Sather Videntine: 


Father Valentino was a nervous man 
and he quailed before the clerk's irate 
demeanor. 

“I want a first-class passage,” he stut- 
tered. “And a cabin to myself. I don’t 
want to share. Not even with a bishop. 
It’s the first time I’ve been to Italy for 
forty years and I want to travel in com- 
fort.” 

“You seem to have made a success of 
selling your opium to the poor,” the 
clerk sneered. With impatient fingers he 
leafed through a pile of flimsy papers. 
“There’s a first-class cabin vacant on the 
‘S.S. Nestoria.’ Sailing fifteenth April. 
Eight hundred dollars round trip. Do 
you want it?” 

“Please, Mister, I want it,” Father Val- 
entino said, trying to curb the foreign 
accent which always came uppermost 
when he was frightened or excited. 
“Tutto compreso? Wine and tips and 
everything?” 

“Wine and tips are extras. And so are 
shampoos, face lifts, and coffins. Make 
up your mind quickly. I’m too busy to 
have any time for dillying and dallying 
and changing.” 

“Per Bacco, you book me,” Father 
Valentino said. He would still have three 
hundred dollars over. Two hundred dol- 
lars would pay for his wine, tips, and 
out-of-pocket expenses in Italy. And 
with the other hundred dollars left over 
he could love his neighbor as himself. 

“And no chopping and changing, 
mind you,” the clerk said as he handed 
him his ticket. “If you come back here 
and start that game I'll love clergymen 
even less than I do.” 

The trouble with Father Motta, 
Father Valentino thought as he returned 
to the rectory, was that Father Motta 
knew nothing about economics. Even the 
charity that began with oneself circled 
outward, By spending all that money on 
his trip to Italy he, Father Valentino, 
was helping shipowners and wine mer- 
chants to earn that surplus with which 
they could love their neighbors as them- 
selves. The Lord had not commanded 
him to love one neighbor more than an- 
other. If he had been going to give away 
his eleven hundred dollars, the only fair 
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way to do so would have been to have 
distributed them equally among the 
world’s poor; and in that case the sum 
received by each would have been so 
minute that it would have been an em- 
barrassment rather than a relief. 


Nevertheless, Father Valentino was 
still feeling guilty when he returned to 
the rectory..It would be pleasant seeing 
Italy again and her golden fields and 
blue lakes, but deep down inside him 
Father Valentino knew that the Lord 
hadn't sent him on earth to do pleasant 
things. 

He met Father Motta in the corridor. 
It was Father. Valentino’s day on duty 
in the rectory, and he had had to ask 
Father Motta to replace him while he 
went downtown. 

“Bought your ticket?” Father Motta 
asked 

Eight hundred dollars,” Father Val- 
entino said, trying to ease his conscience 
by being frank with the person who was 
most likely to criticize his self-indul- 
gence. “But I rather think that it was 
worth it.” 


*“F UCKY cat.” Although Father Motta 

had been in America for forty years 
he had never mastered English. “It must 
be hard to save so much money. I, too, 
should like to go to Italy, but with only 
1 hundred dollars saved I cannot afford 
to sail across the sea.” 

Father Valentino felt even guiltier 
when he remembered that Father Motta 
was paid the same salary as himself, 
thirty dollars a month, and had neither 
more nor less opportunities for saving. 
It was true that Father Motta, unlike 
himself, smoked, but that extravagance 
ilone was insufficient to account for his 
poverty. The only way that Father Motta 
could have failed to save enough money 
to go home to Italy was by having prac- 
ticed what he preached and given away 
ill his possessions to the poor. 

I have many relatives to see,” Father 


Valentino said, hoping that Father 
Motta was not wondering why his ser- 
mon had not had greater effect on his 


brother priest. 

“You must not make me jealous by 
talking about it,” Father Motta said. “In 
the meantime there is a visitor in the 
parlor. You had better see him now that 
you are back.” 

Che visitor, Father Valentino saw at 
ynce, was a bum. 

Ebbene,” he said, sure that he was 
speaking to a compatriot, “what is it?” 

rhe man stood looking awkwardly 
down at the floor. He was neither dirty 
nor unshaven as many bums were, nor 
did he smell of stale drink. The neatness 
of his shabby clothes was pathetic. Fa- 
ther Valentino put him down as an un- 
employed bookkeeper. 
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“Please, Father, it is just that I have 
not any money.” 

“And so because you have no money 
you come to see the priest? When you 
have money you do not come to see the 
priest. And why have you no money? 
Because of women or of drink or of gam- 
bling or because of all three?” 

“Madonna mia, but you do me an in- 
justice,” the man said. “It is because I 
am ill that I have no money. And I come 
regularly to your church. Only last night 
I heard Father Motta preach a beauti- 
ful sermon. If you doubt me I can tell 
you what it was about.” 

“No, no, you needn’t do that,” Father 
Valentino said hastily. “Why are you ill? 
What is the matter with you?” 

“I have a big thing inside my stomach. 
The doctor tells me that I shall die if 
it is not taken out. I have been with my 
firm only for a short time and they will 
not pay me my salary if I am ill. I have 
a wife, too, and three children.” 

“Why cannot you go to the hospital? 
There’s such a thing as service for the 
poor, isn’t there?” 

“They tell me that I shall have to wait 
for weeks before I can get a bed in one 
of the free wards of the hospitals. And 
the doctors say that I shall die if I am 
not operated on immediately, Please 
help me, Father. For the sake of my wife 
and children. For the sake of Our Bless- 
ed Lady.” 

Father Valentino was about to give the 





man a dollar and tell him to be gone 
when the Lord’s words seemed to thun- 
der in his ear: “Diliges proximum tuum 
sicut teipsum.” Giving a dollar to a man 
in urgent need of having a tumor re- 
moved from his belly could not be 
called loving his neighbor as himself; 
such an inadequate sacrifice could be 
called only trying to cheat conscience. 
True charity meant giving all that he 
had, if necessary. 

Revelation came to Father Valentino 
and made him realize that Father Motta 
was right. The justification of his priest- 
hood, the whole purpose of the Church 
Militant were that men should obey the 


two great commandments, to love God - 


and their neighbors; and it was no use 
hoping to evade the second command- 
ment on the grounds that one observed 
the first. 

“Come,” he said, ashamed of his for- 
mer arrogance. “We'll see what we can 
do for you.” 


But the Lord let Father Valentino off 
with loving his neighbor not quite half 
as much as himself. The Lord required 
only the payment of five hundred dol- 
lars when the patient was cured. 

The booking clerk yelled and glared 
and banged the counter when Father 
Valentino went back to the shipping 
company’s office and asked if there was 
any chance of getting to Naples and back 
for four hundred dollars, with only two 


He tried to pray, but it was of Italy and not of Heaven that he thought ; 
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hundred dollars to spare for extras and 
expenses in Italy. 

“Scoundrel! Knave! Buccaneer!” he 
roared. “I told you I didn’t like chop- 
ping and changing, didn’t I? And of 
course it has to be you. Why couldn’t 
you make up your mind the first time?” 

“I am very sorry, but I did not know 
the first time,” Father Valentino said, 
trembling before the clerk’s wrath. “You 
see, since this morning charity has com- 
pelled me to give away half my savings.” 

“Clergymen have no business to have 
any savings at all,” the clerk snarled, un- 
expectedly echoing Father Motta’s phi- 
losophy, although in a loud and angry 
tone. “Luckily for you, however, you're 
not the only chopper and changer. A 
tourist heel canceled his passage only 
ten minutes ago. Same sailing as yours. 
You can have it for four hundred and 
twenty-five bucks. You'll have to share 
with three other passengers, and I hope 
they bite you.” The clerk opened his 
mouth and snapped together his strong 
white teeth. ‘As I shall do if you come 
back here chopping and _ changing 
again.” 


ATHER Valentino accepted with 

alacrity. He would have only one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars to spend on 
extras and expenses in Italy, but he was 
still going to be able to see his homeland 
again. 

“And I mean what I say, you chopper 
and changer, you,” the clerk said as he 
handed over the new ticket. “Don’t you 
dare to show your face here again.” 

Father Valentino scuttled out of the 
office before the clerk could say any 
more rude things. 


As visiting the sick was one of the 
corporal works of mercy, Father Valen- 
tino visited the bum regularly in the hos- 
pital. He generally went in the evening 
so as to avoid arriving at the same time 
as the sick man’s family. The operation 
had been successful, and Father Valen- 
tino was glad that his sacrifice had been 
made to such good purpose. But chiefly 
Father Valentino felt cheerful because 
the date of his departure for Italy was 
growing daily nearer and nearer. 

One evening he found the patient sit- 
ting fully dressed in an armchair. 

“You see, I am cured,” the bum said. 
“The day after tomorrow they are dis- 
charging me. I shall return home to my 
dear ones. I shall be able to work again. 
And all thanks to you, Father.” 

“Say rather to God,” Father Valen- 
tino said gently, 

“And to the doctors and to the nurses. 
Although, of course, they have sent me 
their little bill, Five hundred dollars.” 

“That was the sum agreed upon,” Fa- 
ther Valentino said. ‘Give me the bill 
and I shall pay it on my way out.” 
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“Per piacere, Father,” the man said. 
“You who have been so kind, will you 
not give me the money and let me pay 
the bill myself? It will look so bad if you 
pay for me. I know that it is no disgrace 
to be poor, but the world does not look 
at poverty the way priests do, and I am 
human and I have pride. Will you not 
add to your already so great charity this 
little extra kindness?” 

Father Valentino hesitated. He had his 
own reasons for wanting to pay the bill 
in person. He wanted to show the secu- 
lar authorities of the hospital that priests 
practiced what they preached. Then he 
remembered that the Lord liked an un- 
obtrusive as well as a cheerful giver. He 
was also in a hurry, as he had to hear the 
nuns’ confessions at the convent in ten 
minutes’ time and he had noticed no- 
body at the desk when he came in. 

“All right,” he said, handing over the 
money which he had kept in readiness in 
his wallet. 

“T'll give you the receipt when you 
come tomorrow,” the bum said. “I can’t 
reward you for this, but I’m sure that the 
Lord will.” 

Father Valentino knew that the Lord 
had rewarded him already, by still allow- 
ing him to go to Italy even although he 
had performed an act of charity. He 
thought about this while he was at the 
convent, pitying the poor nuns and ad- 
miring them because they were required 
to be charitable all the time and the 
Lord never allowed them a trip to Italy, 
not even steerage. 

“Some people have all the luck,” Fa- 
ther Motta said across the supper table 
that night. “Some people manage to save 
money, although how a priest manages 
to do so I can’t for the life of me 
imagine,” 

It was with difficulty that Father Val- 
entino restrained himself from telling 
Father Motta that he, too, could have 
saved eleven hundred dollars if he had 
given up smoking for forty years. 

“And Italy is at its loveliest in the 
early spring,” Father Motta went on. 
“What wouldn’t I give to see Rome 
again! And the Bay of Naples, But even 
upon such beauty I could not look with- 
out guilt, knowing that I had indulged 
myself when there is so much unsuccored 
misery in the world.” 

“What more do you want me to do?” 
Father Valentino nearly exploded. “I 
gave nearly half my savings to help a 
sick man recover his health. I’m travel- 
ing to Italy tourist class instead of first 
class. Would you have done as much, I 
wonder.” However, he said none of 





these things, remembering what the 
Lord had said about turning the other 
cheek, Also he didn’t want to expose 
Father Motta to the danger of spiritual 
pride by letting him know that his ser- 
mon had had so great an effect. 

“You came out of that rather well, I 
think,” the pastor said to Father Valen- 
tino afterward. “Try not to think too 
hardly of Father Motta. I’m afraid he’s 
rather jealous about your trip. His old 
mother’s still alive, you know. She’s more 
than ninety, I believe. Lives at Genoa. 
I sometimes think, Father, that the hard- 
est thing about being a Christian is that ~ 
one’s got to go on being one all the 
time.” c 


ATHER Valentino thought he under- 

stood what the pastor meant, because 
there were times when he himself would 
have liked to have been an unbeliever 
just for an afternoon. He hoped that the 
pastor didn’t also mean that he should 
give up his round-trip ticket to Italy to 
Father Motta so that he might see his 
old mother again before she died. No, 
the pastor couldn’t require that of him, 
not after Father Motta had been so un- 
pleasant, And the Lord couldn’t require 
that of him either, not after he had given 
up so much to help that bum. 

Next day it was again Father Valen- 
tino’s turn for staying in the rectory, so 
he had to ask Father Motta to take duty 
for him while while he went downtown 
to visit the bum. He went in the after- 
noon because Father Motta said he want- 
ed his evening to himself, 

“The very man I’ve been looking for,” 
the cashier said when Father Valentino 
passed by the desk in the vestibule. 
“Your friend was discharged this morn- 
ing. Here’s the bill. Five hundred dol- 
lars, as you will remember.” 

“There must be a mistake,” Father 
Valentino said. “I gave him the money 
yesterday. He said that he wanted to pay 
the bill himself.” 

“Whatever you gave him and what- 
ever he said, he didn’t pay us a dime,” 
the cashier said. 

Slowly, dismally, Father Valentino 
understood wat had happened. The 
bum’s illness had been real enough, but 
the bum himself was a phoney, and the 
tale about his wife and three children 
had probably been lies. Rage filled the 
priest’s heart as the cashier pushed the 
register across for his inspection. 
“Giuseppe Arturo Polmonico,” he read 
with blurred eyes, and took a note of 
the address, although he was pretty sure 
that it was false. 

“You'll have to give me time,” he said. 

The cashier did not reply and looked 
so unpleasant that Father Valentino was 
sure that he intended to start proceed- 
ings immediately. 

Father Valentino went first to the ad- 


dress which had been written in the hos- 
pital register, but, as he had expected, 
Giuseppe Arturo Palmonico was not 
known there. 

The clerk, who had just been telling a 
string of fashionable women how much 
perfume they could bring back duty- 
free from Europe, flew into a towering 
rage when Father Valentino approached 
the counter in the shipping company’s 
office. 

“Didn't I tell you not to come here 
chopping and changing again?” he 
roared, 

“But this time I only want to chop,” 
Father Valentino said meekly. “I only 
want my money back.” 

“That's even worse. What have you 
been doing this time? Buying hot water 
bottles for bishops?” 

“It’s just that I require the money for 
other purposes.” 

“It would serve you right if I held you 
to your booking, but as I like your face 
| suppose I'll have to give you back your 
dough.” As the clerk, spluttering and 
fuming, began to make out a credit slip, 
Father Valentino trembled at 
thought of how he must speak to those 
whose faces he didn’t like. “People ought 
to think twice before they say they want 
to go to Italy when they don’t,” the clerk 
grumbled. 

“But I still want to go to Italy,” Fa- 
ther Valentino said. “It’s just that my 
circumstances have changed, that’s all.” 

“Well, what's the matter now?” the 
clerk said as he angrily answered the 
telephone on his desk. Then suddenly 
his tone altered. “Oh, I beg your pardon, 
sir. 1 thought it was McNally, sir. Yes, 
sir. Of course, sir. A priest, sir. Well, I'll 
do my best, sir. In fact I think I have 
already done my best, sir. It’s all right, 
sir. I'll explain when I call you back in 
five minutes’ time, sir.” 


\THER Valentino had become ap- 

prehensive as soon as he heard the 
word “priest.” He wondered if the police 
were after him for not having paid 
the hospital bill. He was even more 
apprehensive when the clerk leaned 
across the counter with an even fiercer 
glare than usual in his eye. 

‘Listen, Father,” he said. “You said 
just now that you still wanted to go to 
Italy. Well, if I can find a way for you 
still going to Italy will you promise me 
on your word of honor that there’ll be 
absolutely no more of this chopping and 
changing? 

‘Of course I shall promise, but I do 
not see how I can go to Italy without any 
money. 

“You can still go to Italy with only a 
a little money to pay for tips and ex- 
tras,” the clerk said. “But if 1 work this 
for you I want you to promise that you'll 
not come back here chopping and chang- 
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ing. Well, do you promise?” The clerk 
looked Father Valentino sternly in the 
eyes. 

“T have already promised and I promise 
again,” Father Valentino said, unable to 
understand the clerk. 

“I accept your promise,” the clerk 
said gravely. “Listen: that was the direc- 
tor of the steamship line speaking on the 


‘telephone. The chaplain of the “Nes- 


toria” wants to spend three weeks with 
friends in New York. The director has 
agreed provided that another priest can 
be feund to replace him. That priest can 
be you if you like because the director 
has just asked me to find a priest for 
him. It means a free round-trip, first- 
class, and three days in Naples. Your 
wine and a few tips will be all you'll 
have to pay for. Fifty bucks will cover 
the lot. Well, what do you say?” 

“Un miracolo,” F ther Valentino said, 
and was sure that it was indeed a mir- 
acle with the tclephone call coming 
through like that, just when he was mak- 
ing the supreme sacrifice for the bum. 
And the ship was the sane ship as that 
on which he had originally intended sail- 
ing. He wouldn't be able to go to Rome, 
of course, but he could still have that 
lunch with his relatives in Naples. 
Breathing a fervent prayer of thanks, he 
quickly accepted the clerk's offer. 


HE clerk handed Father Valentino 

back his four hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, less three dollars commis- 
sion. Then he noted Father Valentino's 
name and address to telephone through 
to the director of the company, in order 
that Father Valentino might be officially 
appointed chaplain. 

“I’m sorry about the money for the 
expenses, but there'll be your wine to 
pay for and a temporary chaplain will 
be expected to give tips,” the clerk said. 
“I'll keep you advised as to when to re- 
port on board.” Then he suddenly be- 
came fierce again. “Remember your 
promise, you buccaneer. No more chop- 
ping and changing. If you come back 
here again I'll flay you.” And Father 
Valentino knew that the clerk really 
meant it, from the way that he frowned 
and glared and flashed his eyes. 

Father Valentino was exultant as he 
returned to the hospital to pay over the 
five hundred dollars to the cashier. He 
had served the Lord and the Lord had 
helped him. Blessed be the Name of the 
Lord. 


“You've been gone a long time and I 
have been having to do very much work 
for you,” Father Motta grumbled when 
Father Valentino returned to the rec- 
tory. “And now there is a lady waiting 
in the parlor.” 

The woman in the parlor was poorly 
clad. She was fat, middle-aged, and 








looked like a hundred other Italian 
women in the parish. 

“Well, and what is it?” Father Val- 
entino asked impatiently. 

“Santa Madonna, sono tanto afflitta,” 
the woman wailed, joining her hands 
and raising prayerful eyes, “Already I 
am six months behind with the rent. My 
landlord is going to put me out on the 
street tomorrow unless I pay.” 

“Landlords always say that, but they 
never do put people out on the street,” 
Father Valentino said, hardening’ his 
heart. 

“But it is true,” the woman said. The 
tears were now running down her cheeks. 
“It is more than six weeks since my hus- 
band has died and I have not been able 
to find work. There is no money in the 
house. Please help me, Father. I am at 
my wits’ end and do not know what to 
do.” 

“Have you tried prayer?” Father Val- 
entino asked. Surely the Lord who had 
already worked a miracle to help him 
was not going to undo His own handi- 
work by requiring him to give money to 
yet another person in distress. But al- 
ready the uncomfortable thought was oc- 
curring to him that the Lord intended 
his charity to be His answer to the wom- 
an’s prayers. 

“For three weeks I have. prayed and 
always Heaven has been silent,” the 
woman said. 

“How much rent do you owe?” As he 
asked the question Father Valentino re- 
membered that the last bum had been 
a fraud. Most beggars were frauds. Prob- 
ably this woman was a fraud, too. The 
Lord could not expect him to go on ruin- 
ing himself to help swindlers. 

“Ninety-six dollars,” the woman said. 


HE sum struck Father Valentino 

forcibly. It was almost exactly the 
amount he had left after paying 
the hospital and the booking commis- 
sion: seventy-five dollars in the but- 
toned-up flap of his wallet and twenty- 
two dollars left over from the refund of 
his steamship ticket, It was near enough 
to be another of the Lord’s miracles and 
a highly inconvenient one. 

“Please, Father, please help me. For 
the love of our Lady. For the love of 
the saints.” 

Father Valentino had been a priest 
long enough to know that people who 
spoke like that were often liars. But he 
also knew that Christians were obliged 
to run the risk of succoring liars in or- 
der to avoid the greater risk of turning 
away the truly hungry and the truly 
homeless, in whose persons the Lord 
Himself resided. His recent experience 
with the bum in no way relieved him 
from this obligation. If only he had ar- 
rived home five minutes later, Father 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Stage 


Nereen 


by JERRY COTTER 


Claudette Colbert enacts 
the role of a nun in the ab- 
sorbing mystery drama, 
“Thunder on the Hill’’ 


CU on Tour 


This Fall, an enthusiastic troupe of young professionals 
will set out on a third nationwide tour bringing the theater 
to people who have never known it before. Players, Inc., 
organized and developed at the Catholic University School 
of Speech and Drama, has been greeted with equal en- 
thusiasm by audiences and the critics. 

The sixteen young men and women who comprise the 
company are talented, ambitious, and resilient. They are 
also dedicated to the idea of creating new audiences and 
conquering wider horizons for the best that the drama has to 
offer. They need all these qualities to survive the difficulties 
of an extended tour that has already taken them over 18,500 
miles to appear before 200,000 persons in thirty-seven states 
and in Canada. 

Players Inc. is not merely a traveling troupe of collegians 
who would be actors. The members are professionals culled 
from the graduate school at Catholic University. The idea 
was originated by Father Gilbert Hartke, O.P., director of 
CU drama and further developed and guided by faculty 
members and students. The aim of the group is to bring 
the best possible theater to the largest possible audience 
at the lowest possible price. 

Although the members of the company each have had a 
minimum of five years work in the theater, they also double 
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as stagehands, wardrobe girls, and chauffeurs. They travel 
in two station wagons, with the scenery and costumes packed 
on two large trucks. The work is hard, the hours erratic, and 
conditions often difficult, but the effort is well rewarded in 
the lavish praise these young thespians have received for 
what they do and how they do it. All the members of 
Players Inc. are equal shareholders in the venture, receiving 
an equal income from the flat performance fee which the 
group receives from local sponsors. 

This summer the players gave an eight-week season at St. 
Michael’s College Playhouse in Winooski Park, Vermont. 
There they served not merely to entertain, but to edify as 
well. St. Michael’s students were even more impressed by 
the troupe’s nightly recitation of the Rosary at an outdoor 
shrine to Our Lady of Fatima than by the excellence of 
their performances. 

One or more of these talented youngsters may well become 
an important name in tomorrow’s theater. Meanwhile, they 
are enhancing the already fine record of the CU Drama 
Department and promoting the cause of a nationwide drama. 

After a performance of Much Ado About Nothing one 
night in Iowa, the group received what might be called the 
ultimate in praise from a Hollywood-bred generation. A 
wide-eyed high school student came backstage and exclaimed: 
“Golly, that was terrific. It was almost as good as a moviel” 
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Thunder on the Hill 


\ murder mystery is unraveled against the backdrop of a 
Catholic hospital and convent in Charlotte Hastings’ drama, 
THUNDER ON THE HILL. Though the convent setting 
is unique and interesting, the film itself is primarily designed 
to satisfy the appetite of the avid detective-story fan. 

When the inhabitants of an English valley town are forced 
out of their homes by flood, they take refuge in the Convent 
ind Hospital of Our Lady of Rheims, located on the highest 
ground in the area. Among them is a convicted murderess 
on her way to execution. Sister Mary, chief of the hospital 
staff, becomes convinced of the girl’s innocence and sets 
jut to prove it, even though it means wilfully disobeying the 
ders of her Mother Superior. As the story unwinds and 
he true murderer is revealed, it becomes apparent that the 
vuthor’s understanding of the true spirit of convent life does 

)t measure up to her knowledge of its outer facets. Both 
Sister Mary’s disregard of her vows and the Mother Superior’s 
harsh attitude are dramatic devices that ring hollow. 

\ melodramatic climax in the hospital bell tower ties up 
he loose ends of an engrossing mystery. Judged as a movie 
bout Catholics, rather than a Catholic movie, this measures 
p as good entertainment. The original misconceptions of the 
1uthor are the only flaws in an otherwise absorbing whodunit. 

Claudette Colbert’s performance as the nun-sleuth is pre- 

ind efficient with all i’s dotted and t’s crossed, but with- 

jut the necessary inner glow shining through. Ann Blyth is 

nore successful as the embittered young woman about to be 

sxecuted for her brother’s murder. Michael Pate, Connie 

Gilchrist, Robert Douglas, Philip Friend, and Gladys Cooper 

idle themselves creditably in this adult mystery. (Uni- 
rsal-International) 


up as 


David and Bathsheba 


noble Lion of Juda is trimmed to Hollywood specifi- 
tions in DAVID AND BATHSHEBA, an enlargement of 
Biblical references to his adulterous relationship. The 
spectacle is a curiously uneven production, with some scenes 
rising to impressive heights and others achieving no more 
tan static mediocrity. It reaches a stentorian climax with 
David's anguished plea at the Ark of the Covenant, the most 
stirring scene in a film that is often uninspired and stilted. 
In fashioning a motion picture to conform to current com- 
mercial standards, the writer and director have turned out a 
ind sensual affair which is never completely successful 
imparting a full-dimensioned portrait of its principal 
figures. This David and this Bathsheba would fit snugly into 
outlines of a 1951 slick-magazine romance. Only in the 
ringing passages of the final scene does the David of the 
mighty Book of Psalms emerge in true proportion. Gregory 
Peck’s interpretation of the complex monarch is excellent 
within the restraints of the script, and Susan Hayward makes 
oth the errant and penitential Bathsheba believable. Kieron 
Moore’s portrayal of Uriah and Raymond Massey’s sonorous 
scenes as the prophet Nathan are splendidly realized. The 
production loses value as a serious document through the 
introduction of an unnecessarily suggestive dance number 
and the heavy breath of its love scenes. In less intimate pas- 
sages, efficient use is made of the Technicolor camera and an 
vident attention to background detail lifts the spectacular 
portions well above average level. (20th Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 
\ bright and cheery Technicolor musical, ON MOON- 
LIGHT BAY weaves bits of Booth Tarkington’s Penrod and 
ilice Adams into a very pleasant family comedy. This nos- 
talgic tapestry of life in a small town of the 1915 period will 
have special appeal for those who recall when Tarkington 
was on the best-seller lists and “I’m Forever Blowing Bub- 
bles” topped the ragtime hit parade. Today’s young folk 
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will probably give the vocalizing of Gordon MacRae and 


Doris Day top priority, Everyone in the family will chuckle 


at the typical kid-brother antics of young Billy Gray. This 
is a wholesome, entertaining excursion, as refreshing as a 
glimpse at Mom’s old picture album. (Warner Brothers) 


PEKING EXPRESS presents a few sage observations on the 
state of the world, with particular reference to Red-captured 
China. But the philosophical asides are not enough to make 
this melodrama more than passably interesting. In detailing 
the intrigues and complications of a terror-ridden trip from 
Shanghai to Peking, the authors seem baffled by the characters 
they have created. Few of the figures ring true, and their 
problems seem contrived even when the danger is the 
greatest. Joseph Cotten’s UN medico and the stilted efforts 
of Corinne Calvet as a chanteuse-spy are especially weak. 
Edmund Gwenn’s portrayal of a missionary priest is occa- 
sionally effective, but the Oriental characters have a Charlie 
Chan quality. This was intended to be just a bit of formula 
excitement, so perhaps we shouldn’t quibble. (Paramount) 


Fun 4 la Sussex holds forth in MISTER DRAKE’S DUCK, 
which takes several effective jabs at British-style bureaucracy. 
Amusing though it often is, the film will probably not de- 
plays an American who takes his bride to a family farm 
in England. All goes reasonably well until one of the family 
ducks lays an egg containing uranium. After the news gets 
through to Whitehall, the farm is placed under military 
rules, with armored cars, half-tracks, and the RAF turning 
it into a turmoil. Never quite as hilarious as it should be, this 
farce is rather poorly performed by Fairbanks and Yolande 
Donlan. (United Artists) 


IRON MAN takes liberties with the conventional fight movie 
formula and develops into an engrossing action yarn for the 
male audience. It follows the rise to fame of a young coal 
miner who isn’t much of a boxer, but turns into a raging 
killer when he is hurt in the ring. An unscrupulous brother, 
who takes advantage of this condition, guides his dangerous 
career. The ring scenes have a vicious quality that is more 
dramatic than realistic, but Jeff Chandler, Stephen McNally, 
Evelyn Keyes, and Rock Hurson add sincerity with clear-cut 
performances. Not for the youngsters. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 


Frank Dolan, Joe Lewis, and John Marzocco in the 
Players’ production of “Much Ado About Nothing’ 


















Suspense is skillfully maintained in THE SECRET OF 
CONVICT LAKE, a melodramatic episode from the pioneer 
logbook. Five escaped convicts stumble into a tiny settle- 
ment in the California mountains and discover that all the 
men are off on a prospecting trip. The frightened women, 
led by a determined, matriarch and bolstered with rifles, 
quarantine the men in a cabin. Terrors and tensions, cli- 
maxed by the return of the prospectors and the approach of 
a. posse, have been expertly mounted. However, there is a 
tendency to overlook sound moral values for dramatic effect, 
particularly in the plot solution. On the performance side, 
Glenn Ford, Ethel Barrymore, Gene Tierney, Ann Dvorak, 
Zachary Scott, Ruth Donnelly, and Richard Hylton invest 
their roles with considerable conviction. (20th Century-Fox) 


RHUBARB enlists the aid of Ray Milland, Gene Lockhart, 
Jan Sterling, and William Frawley in support of H. Allen 
Smith’s large, yellow, and slightly ferocious tomcat. The 
laughs tumble along in rapid-fire succession as the unlovable 
feline stalks through a series of hilarious episodes. Rhubarb 
first comes to attention as a rough-and-ready tabby who lives 
on a swanky golf course and collects shiny golf balls for the 
fun of it. Lockhart, the eccentric owner of A Brooklyn base- 
ball team, adopts the ornery cat and eventually bequeaths 
both his fortune and the ball club to Rhubarb and an un- 
willing guardian, played with a fine comedy sense by Ray 
Milland. Diamond fans will enjoy the-ludicrous situations 
that follow. Refreshingly different and packed with laughs, 
this is one of Hollywood's best current rebuffs to television. 
It also takes several sly digs at TV’s technical difficulties and 
commercial annoyances. (Paramount) 


HERE COMES THE GROOM is Crosby at his best and 
a thoroughly delightful farce. Though often verging on the 
fantastic, it has the casual flavor and diverting style that 
audiences have come to expect of Bing. This time he is a 
flip foreign correspondent who is more in love with the 
excitements of his job than with the girl who waits at home. 
When she delivers an ultimatum he prepares to return, but 
impediments in the form of two cute French orphans who 
want to be adopted delay the trip for months. Back in Boston 
with the youngsters, he learns that his girl has given up 
hope of reforming him and is to marry her millionaire boss 
within a week. Bing and the youngsters set out to break 
up the romance. The dialogue is smooth and humorous, even 





when the plot itself goes berserk. Bing has a pert co-star in 
Jane Wyman, who helps make their comedy and musical 
routines sparkle. Alexis Smith, Franchot Tone, James Barton, 
Connie Gilchrist, the young Italian coloratura, Anna Maria 
Alberghetti, and two lovable Parisian tots, Jacky Gencel and 
Beverly Washburn, help make this a splendid comedy. 
Whether the emphasis is on music, fun, or Crosby, this is one 
of the year’s most enjoyable fetes. (Paramount) 


A serious and provocative analysis of treason filmed against 
the backgrounds of war disaster in Germany, DECISION 
BEFORE DAWN is a memorable motion picture. Based on 
George Howe’s Christopher Award novel, Call It Treason, 
the film probes deep into the hearts and minds of those 
men who transfer allegiance from their native Germany to 
the Allied cause in the closing days of World War II. It 
focuses primarily on a sensitive, disillusioned, and intelligent 
young prisoner of war who volunteers for a mission behind 
the German lines. He feels that to betray his people at that 
stage is actually to help them shake off the yoke of nazidom. 
Although the setting in this case is Germany, it might well 
be any nation which attempts to discard God in its planning 
and make its people mere automatons of tyranny. The deso- 
late backgrounds of war-torn Germany have been realistically 
created, and the performances of the American-German cast ' 
are splendidly realized. Oskar Werner stands out as the un- 
happy agent who accomplishes his mission at the cost of his 
own life. Richard Basehart and Gary Merrill are fine as 
American officers with conflicting views. For all its harsh, 
melodramatic flourishes, this is primarily a story of the 
spirit. {20th Century-Fox) 


The New Plays 

TWO ON THE AISLE is a routine and generally unin- 
spired musical revue which saddles Bert Lahr with some of 
the dullest sketches seen in years. Most were evidently re- 
claimed from the burlesque files, and even a comic of Lahr’s 
stature is unable to squeeze more than a faint bit of humor 
from them. Aiding in the onslaught are Dolores Gray, who 
sings and troupes with Mermanish vigor; Colette Marchand 
of the Paris ballet, and Elliot Reid, who tops the show with 
a startling impersonation of the entire Kefauver Committee. 
His Halley-Tobey-Kefauver-O’Conor takeoffs provide the 
best moment in a production that seems more concerned 
with leers than laughs. 


Jacky Gencel and Beverly Washburn ably assist Bing 
Crosby in his latest hit, “Here Comes the Groom” 


Richard Basehart, Christi 





Blech, and Oskar 


Werner, conspirators in “Decision Before Dawn” 











At first, an American thinks them lazy and 


imefficient, but in time he learns to love 


HIS must be written swiftly, because 
. the last few days of my ninth- year 
in the tropics are running out like sand, 
and I have heard that once you get into 
your tenth year you can’t write anymore. 
In fact, you can’t do anything. In your 
tenth year you just collapse into a large 
mafiana chair and contemplate the fact 
that it’s a hot country. Your thoughts 
are no longer constructive, nor posi- 
tively destructive; after nine years you 
merely fold your hands, and close your 
eyes, and meditate on the futility of 
human existence. 
I think it’s true. I never ate a lotus 
leaf myself, but you don’t have to. The 


spirit of the place creeps up on you. 
Maybe it seeps into your bones with the 
bananas. But you get lazier and lazier, 


and slower and slower, until in the tenth 
year you stop completely. Like letters. 
They pile up on one another between 
the cracker boxes on the kitchen table, 
and you just look at them. The higher 
the pile grows, the less chance there is 
of any being answered. This year I an- 
swered one out of thirty-three. There 
was a three months’ stretch this summer 
when I didn’t write a note, not a letter, 
not a line, not even to my ever-loving 
mother 

I can see it in the cards. Within the 
year I will be absolutely mute, the Long- 
lost Brother, the Wandering Son, the 
Forgotten Uncle, buried somewhere in 
the jungle, sunk in, the silence of the 
East, drowned in the depths of my 
manana chair. 

So before nirvana gets me, I’m send- 
ing you the gold I’ve panned down here, 
like a will and testament. Here are my 
tiny nuggets of wisdom, the little I’ve 
learned in all this time. Nine years are 
not too much experience, but it’s the 
deadline; after nine years you can’t talk. 

What I have to say is apt to be pretty 
dull, because the secret of writing suc- 
cessfully on the tropics is to get out of 
here. Like O. Henry. He ran away from 
the cops and hid in Central America 
for a year or so. When he came back, 
and was doing time in jail, he wrote 
romantically of native girls in the early 
evening with fireflies in their hair, and 
the red-headed sailor who kissed his be- 
loved on her instep, and the tough 
Americans who ran the revolution from 
the bridge of a banana boat—and every- 
body thought that it was wonderful. 
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Graham Greene goes down to Africa 
for a twelve months’ stay, comes back 
and writes about the lizards on the wall, 
the rats in the bathroom, the roar of the 
rain on the roof, the way the hot sweat 
runs on your finger when you touch 
somebody—and all the readers wiggle in 
their chairs and think: “By golly! This 
is the best since Marco Polo!” 

The visitors write vividly because they 
soak up atmosphere like a sponge. They 
notice everything—the rats, the roaches, 
and the rain. Being new and strange, 


they are as impressionable as a stretch 


of newly laid cement—every lizard leaves 
a footprint on them. And then they 
write when they go home, in the golden 
glow of memory, in the cool gray fogs 
of England, in the white snow of New 
York. While the poor guy in the tropics 
writes at night, stripped to the waist, 
in the pulsing rhythm of the rain, with 
a towel around his neck to soak up the 
sweat, and blotters underneath his wrists 
to keep the paper dry. I guess the rat 
seems more romantic when you remem- 
ber him from England; the roaches lose 
a little of their glamour when they are 
actually floating around in your coffee- 
ot. 

. Anyway as the years roll by, the rats 
and roaches get to be your friends and 
it never occurs to you to write about 
them. You notice different things. This 
is what I noticed in the last nine years: 
the people in the country where I live 
are gentle. 


OU don’t see that at first. In fact, 

you don’t see it for years. Some men 
go back to the States, cursing the 
tropics, and they never see it at all. For 
many a moon you are content to drink 
your cocktails slowly on the roof at 
night, looking out over the lights of 
the city, looking down at the peaceful 
people in the streets. You are content 
to think: “They are hopelessly ineffi- 
cient. While I . . . I am most efficient. 
That's why I am boss. I am hard-work- 
ing and successful.” You can feel su- 
perior for a long, long time. 

If you can stay away from the natives, 
and just write memorandums at them, 
you can feel superior forever. But if 
you have much contact with the peo- 
ple, if you work, and eat, and sleep 
with them, gradually your conceit will 
be worn out and washed away by the 
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gentleness of the people, the way a 
muddy river bank is worn out and 
washed away by a quiet, gentle stream. 

Once I knew a young photographer 
named Carlitos Sicam. He was a thin 
brown man with sensitive eyes, and had 
a wife named Ruth. They had been 
married for five years and had five chil- 
dren. Both of them loved children. 

We planned to take an action shot of 
a military outfit—a tricky shot from a 
peculiar angle with a special back- 
ground, which could only be taken on 
this one day. I left Carlitos lying on 
his stomach in the grass with his eye 
glued to the camera, while I went into 
the reviewing stand to lick the boots 
of the brass. 


HEN the review was over I found 

Carlitos where I had left him, only 
lying on his back with both hands locked 
beneath his head, disconsolate. He said 
mournfully: “I didn’t get it.” 

“Why not?” 

“The kids,” he said. “I am just about 
to click when this gang of little kids 
swoop over me, standing all around, 
looking down at me and at the camera. 
One little kid stands smack in front 
of the lens and all I can see when I 
look through the sights is a belly but- 
ton.” 

“Why didn’t you kick the kid in the 
seat of the pants?” 

“He wasn’t wearing pants. He was 
stark naked. He was only four-years-old.” 

I sat down on a low stone wall to 
meditate on this mystery. The man had 
lost a picture because he would not 
clout a small boy in the ear, or at least 
holler at him, scare him, frighten him 
away. He had lost a picture for which 
I would have paid him, because he 
would not hurt the feelings of a little 
boy. 

He is gentle. 

Americans in general aren’t gentle. 
Our virtue is efficiency. We believe in 
getting the job done at all costs, even 
if we step on people’s toes. Here in 
the tropics we shout, and holler, and 
drive the natives; because there is a 
tradition that this is the only way to 
get things done. I used to shout and 
holler, too, until the day I didn’t get 
the drawing. 

I was in the little shop of the native 
artist who was doing the drawing for 
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“Well, if the drawing isn’t done in one more day...” 


me. It was three days overdue, and 
he said lamely: “I was working on it, 
but the thing got spoiled.” Do you see 
what I mean? The typical inefficiency 
of natives in the tropics. So I was growl- 
ing, and roaring, and impressing on him 
that it was his job to see that the thing 
wasn’t spoiled! His wife stood peacefully 
at the back of the shop, in the little 
doorway leading to the kitchen, hold- 
ing their baby in her arms, watching 
me. Natives always watch you. In her 
eyes there was neither fear, nor hate, 
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nor admiration, only quiet wonder, the 
way a curious child would stand peace- 
fully before a cage, looking at a restless 
animal in a zoo. I did not feel superior. 

But in the middle of my tirade a 
beggar came to the front door of the 
shop, blocking the sun, throwing a 
shadow over the artist’s drawing board. 
It was really two beggars—a young 
woman, about twenty-years-old, carrying 
an old woman on her back, the way 
you'd carry a child if you were playing 
horse. The old woman, wrinkled, and 
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toothless, and blind, stretched out her 
scrawny hand and whined for money. 
The young woman just stood there 
silently, holding her. 

Now years ago in Shanghai, an old 
Irishman had told me that if you gave 
money to one beggar all the rest would 
follow you like a pack of dogs. I had 
accepted this lesson like the gospel. So 
I ignored these two beggars and went 
on bellowing at the artist. He, listening 
to me sadly, put his hand into his 
pocket and drew out a coin. Abstractedly 
he crossed to the door, put the money 
in the old woman’s palm, and folded 
her fingers over it. She kissed his hand. 
The young woman bobbed in gratitude 
and carried her away, letting the sun- 
light in again. The artist sat with bent 
head, listening to me. I had the im- 
pression that he had gone through all 
these motions of almsgiving out of 
sheer force of habit. And I was ashamed. 

He, who was poor, had helped the 
beggar, and I had ignored her. I saved 
face. I got angrier. I slammed the table 
and said: “Well, if the drawing isn’t 
done in one more day, you can forget 
about it!” and I stormed out of the 
shop. 

Later that day I discovered from the 
doctor that this artist was very sick. 
“Hemorrhaged,” the doctor said laconi- 
cally, “while he was working. Damn 
fool. Should have been in bed. Ruined 
a picture on his drawing board. Can't 
afford a hospital. What can I do?” 

It was my drawing. He had spattered 
it with blood. But he would not tell 
me that. 

So I went back .to the little shop, 
where I found him bent over the board, 
working, and I said that after all I 
wasn’t in such a rush and I could take 
that drawing anytime he had it done. 
He looked up slowly and said: “Thank 
you. You are being very kind.” And 
his wife, still standing in the doorway 
with the baby, smiled. 

I guess that artist was really inefficient, 
and improvident—giving money to a 
beggar when he himself could not afford 
a hospital—but maybe there are deeper 
virtues than efficiency and providence. 
Going down the sunlit street I met a 
beggar, and I gave Him twenty cents. 
Since that time I carry coins for beg- 
gars. It doesn’t cost much. I don’t meet 
very many. 
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One night I was at a party and the 
host was a Chinese diplomat named 
Patrick Picci Sun. That name is so 
peculiar you will think I made it up. 
Go ask the nearest Chinese consul. 
Anyhow, one of the young ladies at 
the party who was trying to be helpful 
plugged his radio—which ran on 110— 
into a 220 socket. She said later: “I 
looked up, and there was Mr. Sun! He 
looked’ just like the Great Stone Face! 
The radio, of course, was all burned 
out, and the whole place smelled of 
burning rubber, and I was positively 
green! But then he said, ever so gently: 
‘I am so sorry. I took the transformer 
out on the porch for the victrola. It was 
so stupid of me. My fault. Please forgive 
me 

He was apologizing because by remov- 
ing the transformer he had caused his 
guest the acute embarrassment of burn- 
ing out his radio. The loss of his new 
radio meant nothing; the embarrassment 
of the young lady was the distressing 
thing. To Patrick Picci Sun no radio 
could ever be so important as the feelings 
of a friend. 


AFTER my eyes were opened, in about 
£ Athe eighth year, the gentleness of the 
people kept hitting me hard in the face, 
like a straight left jab. 

Che whole attractiveness of women 
in the tropics is their gentleness. Their 
voices are soft, their gestures quiet, 
even the lines in their faces are gentle. 
I seldom see a white woman, these days, 
but when I look at the pictures of prom- 
inent weddings in the society pages of 
the New York Times I get chills and 
fever. Glaring out at me are the faces 
of the brides, hard and strong, with 
muscles in their jaws, like men. From 
the woman with the iron jaw, deliver 
me, O Lord! 

Tropical girls are criticized because 
they make no earnest, all-out effort to 
be beautiful. And it’s true. They don’t. 
But they have two good reasons. When 
they are young they are beautiful enough 
already. That is why American wives, 
when they come down here, keep their 


husbands on a leash and try to get 
them out again as quickly as they can. 
White women wash out in the tropics 


very fast, and make desperate efforts 
to stay pretty. The native is so genuine, 
so real and unaffected, that she makes 
the subtle beauty aid seem artificial. 

When the native girl is married, she 
considers that her chief duty is to be 
a wife and mother. She does not feel 
that when she comes to breakfast in the 
morning she is in a beauty contest with 
all the other women in the block. She 
might not hold her husband with her 
lustrous eyes, but she holds him with 
a stronger bond—their children. 

By this time some wretch will have 
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figured out that I have married a little 
brown wife and am saying all this in 
self-defense. Not true. I am a neutral 
witness, an innocent bystander, a com- 
pletely impartial and scholarly observer 
—never married. 

All I do is work: We Americans are 
brought up on work. Work all day, 
hammer and tongs—that’s the great 
American gospel. If a man doesn’t work 
eight hours a day, we think there is 
something wrong with him. The worst 
thing that can happen to you is to be 
out of work. . . . But in the tropics men 
don’t feel that way at all! They don’t 
look on work with mingled awe and 
reverence. In fact, the less they have 
to do with it, the happier they are... . 
In America we are driven by necessity— 
the winter. We must have a house, coal 
in the cellar, warm clothes, food. But 
in the tropics there is no necessity—no 
winter. A man does not really need pro- 
tection from the weather, and the food 
is on the trees and in the sea. Nature 
is as gentle as the people. 

We Americans are proud of our pro- 
duction, and justly so. We lead the world 
in ships, and shoes, and collar buttons. 
And maybe many moons from now, 
when all of us are come to judgment, 
a great American manufacturer. like 
the one I work for will step proudly 
forth before the throne of God and 
say: “Sir, in my short life I managed 
to produce a million planes!” But it 
will sound a little silly even as he says 















it, because by that time all of our planes 
will be metal on a junk heap. And with 
all the myriad mornings that he came 
down to office, and with all his personal 
letters to inspire his staff in the colonies, 
and with all the rest of us sweating for 
him all our lives—that’s all he'll have 
to show for it: a monstrous, rusting 
junk heap. 

And then the little farmer from the 
tropics, whom I fired from our factory 
because he was too slow, will step out 
before the great white throne in his bare 
brown feet and tattered pants, twisting 
his straw hat nervously in his thin 
hands, and he will stammer: “Lord, I’m 
lazy. You know that. They fired me from 
the factory because I could not produce. 
And they were right. I guess I never 
did produce anything at all. All I did 
was pick the coconuts that You put on 
the trees, and catch Your fish that You 
put in the sea, and reap the rice that 
You grew in the field, but I used those 
things to feed my fourteen children, 
Lord, and here they are!” 

And then his seven sons and seven 
daughters will step forth before the 
judgment seat of God, with their chil- 
dren and their children’s children to 
the fourteenth generation, and all of 
these will live with God forever. 

Sometimes when I hear the native 
farmers singing by their fires in the 
evening, with their peaceful wives and 
their army of children, it seems to me 
that we of the West are in love with 


“Sir, in my short life 
I managed to produce a 
million planes!” But... 
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speed, and comfort, and production, 
while they are in love with life. And 
in the final judgment, when truth gets 
a hearing, I feel sure that these patient 
people in the tropics will come off 
pretty well, because they love the Virgin. 
They love her personally, passionately, 
openly. It is one of the things for which 
they are despised: their demonstrative 
devotion. Even pious lady tourists shud- 
der in the churches when they see the 
native women going up the center 
aisles on their knees, kissing the wounds 
of the crucified, kissing the hem of the 
Virgin’s garment, kissing the feet of 
the saints. 


NCE I saw an old woman, on Christ- 

mas morning when the church 
was packed, go up the aisle on her knees 
with a package in her arms. At the crib 
she bent and kissed the floor, then put 
her package in the manger, close beside 
the Baby. It was a box of candy. She 
kissed the Baby tenderly on the toe, 
and on the hand, and went away. 

That’s the sort of thing we cold- 
blooded people of the north dislike. 
But do you think the Infant Saviour 
was ashamed of her? After all, He was 
Oriental, too. Do you think that He was 
thinking: “Go away, woman! Don’t be 
so demonstrative! You embarrass Me!” 
Is it a sin to show affection? Granting 
that our taste is different, that we like 
to be reserved in public, is our taste 
therefore better? 

Once I heard a good priest say, with 
a touch of bitterness: “In the tropics 
there are just three sacraments: baptism, 
matrimony and processions.” But if you 
study those processions, you will see 
they fit the people. They are simple 
folk who live with their hearts and not 
with their heads. A thought means 
nothing to them if it can not be demon- 
strated. Everyone must serve God in 
the way that fits him best. 

Bishop Fulton Sheen has his finger 
on the pulse of the people of America. 
He’s been the leading pulpit orator 
for a long, long time. I heard him preach 
the Seven Last Words at Saint Patrick’s 
in New York, with the Cathedral 
jammed to the doors, with a cop and 
a couple of ticket collectors at every 
entrance, with purple monsignors float- 
ing around as ushers—of this I am dead 
certain, because one purple monsignor 
pitched me out of a private pew—and 
the whole thing broadcast. 

Sheen was wonderfully eloquent—his 
language chaste and chiseled, the frame- 
work of his sermons strong as steel yet 
delicately worked in every paragraph, 
his emotion growing steadily and roll- 
’ ing like the sea—he held the people 
hypnotized and left them at the end 
exhausted and completely satisfied. In 
a quiet, graceful way he had cut down 
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all the evils of the day from birth con- 
trol to Communism, had told a dozen 
charming little stories and recited a 
poem. I suppose a first-rate preacher in 
the States just has to preach that way, 
because his audience is clever and 
sophisticated, and the poor priest is 
competing with Radio City, which is 
just across the street. He has to set the 
Passion out in light and shadow, with 
a theme, and a motif and music in the 
background, or the listeners will be 
bored. Bishop Sheen is an excellent 
craftsman, a holy man, a poetic priest 
raised up by God for a cultivated people. 

But down here in the tropics on Good 
Friday, the Passion of Christ is plenty. 
One drama is enough. Never mind 
the Peril From Abroad, or the Peril 
Here at Home, or the Peril From With- 
in. Even without the Seven Perils the 
people can appreciate the Passion. They 
fill the silent churches in the early 
afternoon, watching before the empty 
tabernacle, flooding up and down the 
aisles, making the stations on their 
knees. And then at night, when Christ 
is dead, they have the Holy Funeral. 
It is a great procession. 

There are a few anachronisms. Saint 
Francis of Assisi gets in sometimes, and 
so does the Little Flower with her 
roses. There is always Mary Magdalene 
with her hair down, and Veronica with 
her veil, and Judas hanging by the 
neck. When the funeral is over they take 
Judas out into the plaza and burn him. 
Sometimes there are groups of statuary 
representing the Way of the Cross, espe- 
cially the third station, with Our Lord 
down on His knees under His cross, 
and a statue of a Roman soldier stand- 
ing over Him, blowing on a plaster 
trumpet. Down in the depths of a float 
like this there will always be a boy 
scout blowing lustily on a bugle, to lend 
realism. He blows from the time the 
procession starts until it finishes. 


UT the chief figures in the Holy 
Funeral are the last—the broken 
body of Our Lord, as it looked when 
it was taken down from the cross, with 
the mouth still twisted in agony. The 
body is draped in purple and is laid 
out in a glass coffin. All the people walk 
behind this coffin, carrying candles, as 
if it were an ordinary funeral, and 
they were friends. 
When I first saw the Holy Funeral 
I thought the coffin was the last thing 
in the whole procession. I had almost 
turned away, to go and help burn 
Judas, when I saw the Virgin. She was 
first among the mourners, all in black, 
with her shoulders bowed and her head 
bent, and a black veil covering her 
face. When first I saw this—the figure 
coming upon me suddenly, without my 
expecting it—honestly, it touched me 


to the soul. She looked so much like 
an ordinary mother walking to the 
grave, biting her lips and trying not 
to cry... for the first time in my life, 
I think, I realized how Mary must have 
felt when she walked to the tomb. They 
call this figure the Sorrowful Mother. 

In solemn ceremony they place the 
glass coffin in the sanctuary of the 
church, surrounded by candles, and 
twelve men dressed like the twelve 
apostles watch béside it for two nights 
and a day, till Easter morning. 


HILE the stars are still out on 
Sunday morning, long before 
dawn, the town begins to gather for the 
Meeting. At four o’clock the women take 
the Sorrowful Mother, still veiled in 
black, out the Virgin’s Door. They carry 
her in silence down a side street of the 
town to the plaza. For this procession 
it is helpful if the town has three streets. 
While the women are going down - 
one side street with the Virgin, all the 
men take the statue of the Risen Christ 
and carry Him in silence down the 
other side street to the opposite side 
of the plaza. All this is done in darkness, 
just before the dawn. 

In the center of the plaza, in the 
very heart of town, there is a great tri- 
umphal arch. It is temporary, set up 
and taken down each year, but it gets 
bigger and better as each generation 
adds to it. The men have labored all 
through the night, setting it up and 
practicing. 

The veiled Virgin and the Risen 
Saviour come slowly toward each other, 
from opposite sides of the plaza, and 
they meet beneath this arch. Here there 
is a touch of Billy Rose, but still it’s 
beautiful. A great star high in the center 
of the archway unfolds, letting fall 
a shower of roses over the mother and 
her son. Though they see it every year 
the people always sigh, and a murmur 
runs back through the crowd—aaaaah! 

Then another inner star unfolds, and 
another, till the ground is covered with 
petals. The leaves of the three stars, 
folded back, now look like a rose. And 
out of the heart of this rose, high up 
in the center of the archway, comes 
an angel. 

Usually the angel is a little girl in 
white, and there is great competition 
among the chief families of the town 
as to just whose little girl will be the 
angel. Sometimes when the battle is still 
raging on Saturday night they settle 
it by having two little angels. 

The angel is strapped around the 
chest and stomach, and let down on a 
winch. Usually, as the angel is descend- 
ing slowly on the Virgin and Our Lord, 
and all the people are breathless with 
ecstasy, if you listen closely you can 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Left to right, the probable starting backfield: Barrett, Gander, Mazur, Petitbon 


Will Notre Dame have another season like the 
last? Or will they again rank among the undefeated? 
Here are the facts on the Fighting Irish of ’51 


W. HEN the Fighting Irish dropped 
' their last game of the season to 
Southern California, the calamity howl- 
burst into full voice. Notre Dame 

1s finished as a national football power. 


is 


1ey d dropped four games during the 


son and the professional wolves 
claimed that the man who had generally 
been recognized as one of the nation’s 
atest coaches was on the way out. 
Faithful Notre Dame fans answered 
critics by telling them to wait until 
next year. 
Che year of disaster was 1928. The 
ch the critics said was through was 
bald-headed, broad-smiling fellow 
named Knute Rockne. The Fighting 
irish who were supposed to be finished 
me back and gave that coach two of 
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the greatest undefeated seasons in the 
history of the school. 

In 1950, Notre Dame’s Fighting Irish 
experienced a season that duplicated 
that 1928 debacle. After four years of 
undefeated ball, Notre Dame lost four 
games. This time the calamity howlers 
weren’t so much in evidence. No one 
claimed that Notre Dame was gone as 
a football power. The critics didn’t say 
that Frank Leahy was through as a top- 
flight coach. But they are waiting to 
see what will happen in the 1951 season. 
Faithful Notre Dame fans are waiting, 
too—hoping that Frank Leahy’s Fight- 
ing Irish will make the same sort of 
comeback that Knute Rockne’s did in 
1929. 

Chances are against it though. The "51 


version of the Fighting Irish is going 
to be a better team than its predecessor, 
but odds are strongly against an unde- 
feated season. The plain fact is that, with 
the possible exception of Detroit, there 
isn’t a team on the Notre Dame sched- 
ule that doesn’t have a good chance to 
beat the Irish. 

That doesn’t mean that an undefeated 
season is impossible. Any undefeated 
season requires a considerable portion 
of luck along with skill, and it would 
be possible for this 1951 team to take 
all of its ten games. The first team, at 
least, compares favorably with some of 
the recent Irish powerhouses. The weak- 
ness comes in lack of depth. 

Actually, this season is a particularly 
difficult one to predict. While the start- 
ing line-up will be made up of sea- 
soned players, the bulk of the ’51 Irish 
will be sophomores and freshmen. It is 
difficult to predict what the sophomores 
will do and impossible to guess how 
much the freshmen will help. 

There can be no pre-season predic- 
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tions of strength from the freshman 
class. Several highly praised high school 
stars have registered at the university, 
but there are stars on other teams 
around the country who have pre- 
registered at Notre Dame and then 
changed their minds before the start of 
the school year. So, while you can be 
certain that considerable strength will 
come from the rule that makes freshmen 
eligible this year, it is impossible to 
predict. 

Position by position the Fighting Irish 
look good. Jim Mutscheller, the team 
captain, gives the team an almost cer- 
tain all-American at end. Leahy, who 
has never been known as overoptimistic, 
likes the rest of the end candidates well 
enough to shift last year’s first-string 
end, Chet Ostrowski, to guard. 

Most publicized of the end candidates 
is bound to be- handsome Joe Katchik. 
Katchik is built along the lines of All- 
American Leon Hart of the 1950 team— 
only bigger. A twenty-year-old, Katchik 
stands six feet nine inches tall and 
weighs an official 260 pounds. His broad- 
shouldered frame is built to hold 20 or 
30 pounds more than this, so by the time 
he is a senior, Katchik may well approach 
the 300-pound mark. 

While Katchik is a long way from 
being as good an end as Hart was, he 
has the equipment to be as good. For 
such an enormous man he is amazingly 
fast and he handles his bulk without 


awkwardness. Right now he is weak on © 


pass reception, but he has the speed and 
the big hands of a natural-born receiver, 
and the expert coaching he is sure to 
get should correct this weakness. 
Katthik probably won't be a starting 
end this year, but he is a man to watch 
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in the future. He may even break into 
the starting line-up this year, and game 
experience may season him enough to 
make him a great ballplayer. 


HERE are other good ends coming 

up. Bob Kelly was a letterman last 
year in his sophomore season. He is 
a solid defensive end. Bob Kapish is 
another letterman returning at end. Al 
Kohanowich, Bill Hall, and Jack O’Mal- 
ley are all likely to see considerable 
action. Hall is a six foot five, 210- 
pounder from Cincinnati, and O'Malley 
carries 220 pounds on his six foot four 
frame. Both are up from the freshman 
team with Katchik. 

Bob Toneff is the key to the situation 
at tackle. Last year, injuries kept the 
235-pound Ohioan from equaling his 
performance of the year before. If 
Toneff is free of injuries he should be 
one of the best tackles in the country 
this year. Three lettermen are returning 
at tackle—Jim Weithman, Tony Zam- 
broski, and Tom Murphy. Joe Bush is 
probably the-best of the sophomore pros- 
pects. Ray Bubick, a six foot four, 225- 
pound South Bend youth, is another 
good prospect. So are Tom O’Brien, 
Fred Poehler, Bob Ready, and Carl 
Trail—all stand well over six foot, weigh 
more than 200 pounds. 

Paul Burns at guard is another po- 
tential All-American. This is the burly 
Pennsylvanian’s senior year, and he has 
been a pillar of strength for each of the 
last two seasons. 

Jack Alessandrini, Tom Seaman, and 
Fred Banicki are back from the 1950 
team. Johnny Lee and Sam Palumbo are 
outstanding first-year men. 

The Irish are again strong at center. 
Three lettermen are returning, but 
chances are good that a 220-pound 
sophomore named Art Hunter will be 
the top man at the position. Jim Bart- 
lett, Byron Boji, and Jim Hamby are 
the returning monogram winners, and 
all will see considerable action. 

Key spot on the team is the T-forma- 
tion quarterback. John Mazur, who for 
two years backed up Bob Williams, will 
be the man in this spot. He is cool- 
headed, a deceptive ball handler, and 
he throws a good soft pass. Mazur is 
plenty good enough, but the danger 
comes from the fact that there isn’t an 
experienced man back of him. Bill Gau- 
dreau is rated behind Mazur, but it is 
a long jump from the game-seasoned 
Mazur to Gaudreau, who has had prac- 
tically no game experience. It may be 
that first-year men, Bob Martin and 
Clarence Zimmerman, may ease the situ- 
ation, but both are without experience. 
It is possible that a freshman will show 
up at the quarterback spot and give 
added reserve strength. But right now it 
looks as though the key man on the "51 
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team is John Mazur. If he is injured it 
could spell disaster for the Leahymen. 

As usual, Notre Dame is strong at the 
halfback spots. Bill Barrett and John 
Petitbon are the top men. Both are of 
All-America caliber. Barrett was out a 
part of last season with injuries, but he 
is in top shape for this season. Dave 
Flood and Jack Bush are lettermen who 
are back. There are several good pros- 
pects among the men coming up from 
the freshman squad. Joe Heap, Frankie 
Paterra, and Bob Rigali look good. 

Top new back of the year will be 
Johnny Lattner. Lattner already looks 
like one of the best all-around backs in 
years. If he lives up to promise he will 
be a man to remember. Tall, lean, 
Lattner is good on both offense and 
defense. His running in last spring’s Old 
Timer game was the outstanding indi- 
vidual performance of the day. 

At fullback Del Gander is back. Gan- 
der has been plagued with injuries, but 
if he stays free of them this may be his 
year. Neil Worden looks to be the best 
of the new men. 

This year Leahy has a top extra-point 
expert in Menil Mavraides from the 
freshmen. The Massachusetts end may 
be the best man the Irish have had in 
this department in years. 

The position-by-position rundown of 
the ’51 Irish shows that Leahy has the 
potential of an outstanding team. Yet 
there are a lot of “ifs” about this team. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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LIVER SCOTT sat at his desk in 
the junior end of the Amco Trust 
Company's carpeted loan department 
and unfolded the memo from Mr. Sat- 
terfield. It was only three brief para- 
graphs 
At the end of the first, Oliver raised 
his eyes joyfully toward the ceiling and 
murmured, “Eureka! Eureka!” This fer- 
vent bit of Greek signified his extreme 
satisfaction at having been selected for 
the Mexican junket, a trip ‘to examine 
the books of a chain of hotels for the 
bank. With any luck at all, success at 


the job would mean a sure promotion. 
But when he reached the middle of 
paragraph two, Oliver’s face grew as pale 


as an old second mortgage. Three 
months, it said, and the sentence might 
just as well have been typed in blood. 
“Oh me!” moaned Oliver. “ “Thus the 


whirligig of time begins in his re- 
venges!’” Or, more plainly, three 
months away from Nancy at this critical 
stage in the courtship would give some 
unknown rival a leisurely chance to take 
a lien on her affections, for Oliver had 


not yet asked Nancy the famous ques- 
tion. Well, he thought, he’d just have 
to hurry up a little. Maybe the very next 
week 


\t that point the third and final para- 
graph snickered out at him. A dinner 
conference that evening at six sharp and 
then he was to leave first thing in the 


morning by plane. The reservations had 
already been made. Oliver stared at the 
precise, final lettering with mounting 
anger. He wouldn’t go. No one could 


make him go, There were no laws that 
said he had to go, He lit a cigarette and 
blew smoke contemptuously toward Mr. 
Satterfield’s office, but even as he did so 


he remembered the one law greater than 
all the rest—the law of survival. You 





CHARLES CARVER, graduate of Yale, class 
of 1938, served in World War Il as a 
lieutenant in the Navy. His short stories 
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As usual, Oliver had memorized his lines in advance. But 


today’s little love scene had distracting accompaniment 


by CHARLES CARVER 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 


couldn’t escape it, not if you wanted to 
get anywhere in the banking business 
before you were ninety-three. 

He glanced at his watch. There would 
only be time for a few frantic minutes 
with Nancy before leaving her to the 
wolves that circled her, like beasts ring- 
ing the bright flame of a campfire. For 
the first time in his life Oliver was at 
a loss for a line with which to express 
his feelings. Just as he reached for the 
fat volume of Bartlett’s Quotations on 
his desk, his memory rescued him with 
some lines of Byron’s: “When we two 
parted, in silence and tears, half brok- 
enhearted to sever for years . . .” 

Looking at the little collection of 
books before him, Oliver smiled bitterly. 
‘Ever since he had learned to read, 
words had fascinated him. While his 
friends had played games, Oliver had 
read. An exceptional memory had kept 
him at the top of his English classes, and 
gradually he had acquired a vocabulary, 
a fund of quotations, and a flexibility 
with metaphor that astonished strangers 
and bemused his friends. He discovered 
that with a little preparation his memory 
and tongue together could entertain, 
persuade, and otherwise sway the emo- 
tions of any group he was with. 

So what more natural, when he fell 
in love with Nancy, than to plan a cam- 
paign with the best weapons at hand? 
With painstaking care, he had woven 
about her a shimmering net of words, 
knotted with epigrams and interlaced 
with verses from Keats and Herrick. He 
gave her Coleridge with candy, Blake 
with each bouquet. He dug deep in his 
mind for allustons which would amuse 
her and sonnets which would show her 
his heart. Where other suitors might try 
to capture a lady’s fancy by displaying 
their long low convertibles or by flaunt- 
ing a first-name relationship with prom- 
inent headwaiters, Oliver clung man- 


fully to his remarkable vocabulary. Be- 
sides, he didn’t own a convertible and 
headwaiters frightened him a little. 

In spite of the enforced uniqueness of 
his courtship, Oliver was not without 
encouragement, For six weeks now he 
had seen Nancy twice a week, and she 
had only broken one date. They had 
driven to the country for luncheon sev- 
eral times. He had taken her to Staten 
Island on the ferry. When she seemed 
to be in a festive humor, he had taken 
her out for dinner and dancing at what- 
ever night club was popular at the mo- 
ment. But they seemed to be happiest 
at the quiet places—the Cloisters, the 
sunny afternoons in Central Park, or 
just walking aimlessly together through 
the town. 

Only once had she joked with him 
about his ability with the language. It 
was late one afternoon as they were 
strolling up Fifth Avenue. “I wonder,” 
Nancy said suddenly, “what you're 
really like? I mean behind all that screen 
of words?” Her eyes were shining up at 
him as she spoke. He saw a trace of 
maliciousness in them, but she was 
smiling. 

“They're not a screen,” he said un- 
comfortably. “Why should I want a 
screen in front of me all the time?” 

“I don’t know,” she had answered, 
more gently. “I suppose we all do, in a 
way.” 

Oliver remembered the look in her 
eye, the small note of bewilderment in 
her tone. He looked at the fat Bartlett’s 
on his desk, the Roget’s Thesaurus, the 
Oxford Etymological Dictionary, the 
pocket Shakespeare, and the book of col- 
lected poems that rested against the 
bulky volume on banking and tax re- 
ports. They had betrayed him, every one 
of them. They had led him to Nancy, 
and now they were dashing him down 
again. They were sluggish allies, good 
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He sat back, pinching his cigarette grimly between thumb and forefinger 


for a long campaign but fumbling and 
awkward in an emergency. Tonight he 
was facing an emergency. “I have come 
suddenly upon my heart,” he thought 
wretchedly, “and where it is I see no 
help for.” Today there would be no time 
to take Nancy walking, to set the mood 
with a touch of Shelley, to lead up gently 
to the vital question, Oliver couldn’t see 
himself greeting Nancy, clutching her 
in his arms, and asking her to marry 
him. Other men could, he thought mis- 
erably. Other men were doing it all the 
time. But he couldn’t: The very idea ter- 
rified him. 
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Then Oliver slapped the memo down 
on the desk. He took a deep breath and 
reached for the book of collected verse. 
He could try. Even if he made a fool of 
himself, he could go down fighting. 

Before he opened the book, he picked 
up the phone and called Nancy. “The 
Mexican trip,” he said unhappily, 
“they've picked me, but I'll be gone 
three months and they want me to leave 
tomorrow.” His hand was perspiring on 
the bakelite phone. The words didn’t 
come as he had planned them. “I'd like 
to see you,” he said. “There's just a little 
time because of a conference at six.” 


“Why, I—of course,” she said. But her 
voice sounded hesitant, as though she 
were thinking of something else while 
she spoke. 

“Where can we meet?” 

She did not answer immediately, and 
his heart tripped. Perhaps she had 
changed her mind already, But then she 
spoke strongly. “Here,” she said, “at my 
apartment. I think that would be best.” 

He glanced again at his watch. It was 
already almost five. There would barely 
be time to look at the books, to chart 
some rough course to give him confi- 
dence and the words to say during the 
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most important fifteen minutes of his 
life. Feeling more helpless every min- 
ute, he began leafing through the pages. 
He knew the section on Love by heart. 
But there were some marked Parting, 
lime, and Opportunity that he should 
refresh himself on... . 

It was almost five-thirty when Oliver 
reached Nancy's apartment. In the many 
times he had left her there he had never 
been in. The entrance itself, on East 
80th Street, led to an attractive sunken 
courtyard from which brick stairways 
curved to the entrances of the buildings 


which surrounded it. Once when he had 
complimented Nancy on having such a 
charming view, she had _ explained, 


laughing, that her apartment was on the 
west side of the building and that her 
vista consisted of elevated tracks and 
what little could be seen of dingy Third 
Avenue through the tracks. 

Tonight Oliver hurried past the foun- 
tain and up the steps to the entrance of 
the west wing of the building. In the 
small lobby he pushed the buzzer of 3B, 
and in a moment the latch clicked, He 
walked up one flight and there she was, 
lovely in a hostess gown the same pale 
cinnamon color as her hair. 

Oliver followed her into the apart- 
ment, which he realized reflected her 
nature in the least of its furnishings. By 
chance or design the ash trays were the 
same exciting brown as her eyes. The 
draperies and slip covers had a matching 
yellow print, and with a thrill of pleas- 


ure he saw a small picture of himself on 
a bookcase by the double windows. 

Nancy moved to the small divan and 
held out a box of cigarettes. He took one 
and sat beside her. He lit hers and then 
his own, using the interval to arrange 
his thoughts. He would begin, he de- 
cided, with that appropriate quote he 
had found at the last hectic moment 
back at the bank. 

Oliver leaned back. “You know,” he 
said, “my having to rush away like this 
reminds me of what Dunne wrote one 
time in his—” A sudden, frightening rush 
of sound swept in the windows and filled 
the room. Dishes rattled in the kitchen; 
pictures vibrated on the walls. Oliver 
stopped speaking, awed by the noise. 
Outside, an elevated train rushed howl- 
ing by, so close that he could see the 
white, wooden faces of the passengers 
who were packed together inside. Ca- 
room! Caroom! went each car as it 
rocked whistling by, and afterward 
there was a shuddering sigh from the 
following wind. 

“You see,” said Nancy calmly, 
I meant about the view?” 

Oliver’s ears were still ringing, but he 
got the gist of her remark. He nodded. 

“Now,” she said, “what was it you 
were about to say?” 

“It was just a remark I read some- 
where,” he began, “a rather clever thing 
that Dunne wrote about two people who 
have to be sep—” Caroom! It began 
again. Caroom! Caroom! 


“what 





FOR MARTIN 
by FRANCES FRIESEKE 


Martin comes, golden, under gray ance 

Clouds overhead, glooming over green 

Martin, gold-crested, flower-eyed, 4 ont oar 
Comes in all silence, shining and tiny, 

Peace on his forehead, trust in his hands, 

Faith on his earth-never-touching small fee. 

Lower the clouds to the hunch of the hills, 

Hush the flamed wings and the songs in the leaves; 
Rain falls in silver clear drops, coolly singing, 


Martin lies golden, peace on his 


lips, 


Martin sleeps trusting, rainbow enshrined. 
CB) 
THE TRIPLE SPUR 


by CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 
Not even Moses, horned with light, 


Could keep his faith securely 


ht; 


How then can I, who never hear 
The thunder of Jehovah’s word 
Nor on a solemn summit saw 
The lithographing of His law? 


If pillared cloud and parted sea 
Confirmed not Moses perfectly 
To prime him for that crown command: 
“Press onward to the Promised fonds" 
Then Prayer, be thou my triple pus 
Faith’s spur, hope’s star, love’s Sooke bush! 











He settled back, pinching his ciga- 
rette grimly between thumb and fore- 
finger, It was a long train this time, go- 
ing in the other direction, When it had 
finally roared away Oliver smiled with 
relief. “Now,” he said, “we can talk.” 

“Maybe,” said Nancy dubiously. “But 
it’s pretty bad about this time. It’s the 
rush hour, you see.” 

Quickly he crushed out the cigarette. 
“What I want to know,” he said nerv- 
ously, and he decided to shout the rest 
of the sentence if he had to, “what I 
want you to know is that since this trip 
came up so suddenly, I’m gong to ask 
you something a lot sooner—” Caroom! 
Caroom! “SOONER THAN I HAD 
PLANNED TO. SOMETHING THAT 
I'VE BEEN WANTING TO ASK YOU 
FOR A LONG TIME.” Caroom! 
Sigh-h-h. 


ANCY looked at him apologetically 

and shook her head. “I’m awfully 

sorry,” she said. “I didn’t quite catch 
what you said.” 

There was a clock or the mantel 
across from him, and Oliver looked at it 
in despair. He wanted to throw it out 
the window at the clangorous monsters, 
like David striking down an iren Goli- 
ath. But it simply kept grinning and 
ticking at him, holding his hopes in its 
hands. Already he heard the rumbling 
of another train—this one was north- 
bound, but it didn’t make any difference 
any more. His world was a chaos of 
clock hands and tintinnabulation. 

“I want to—” Caroom! Caroom! 

Desperately he grasped her shoulders 
and drew her close to him, He took a 
huge breath. “I WANT TO MARRY 
YOU!” He yelled. “I LOVE YOU VERY 
MUCH. I WANT TO MARRY YOU 
AS SOON AS I GET BACK!” 

His lips were brushing against her 
hair. He kissed. her ear, then her lips. 
There was a silence between trains, but 
Oliver had no wish to say anything at 
all, even a short quote. 

A few minutes later they stood outside 
of Nancy's door, and he kissed her good- 
by. Then he stumbled happily down the 
stairway and into the courtyard. In a 
pleasant daze he noticed the lilies at the 
base of the fountain and the little iron 
benches scattered about. 

It occurred to Oliver as he walked 
dreamily away that one of those benches 
would have been a much quieter place 
for a leave-taking. Odd that Nancy 
shouldn’t have suggested it, 

Then he suddenly realized that if she 
had, he might still be sitting there quot- 
ing Dunne, still trying to speak his heart 
with other men’s voices. 

This thought left Oliver so distracted 
that he wandered five blocks north be- 
fore turning about and heading firmly 
southward toward the bank. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C. P. 


Rob Peter? Pay Paul? 


An Army family lives on a military post. The children go 
to a Catholic school in the adjacent town. “A” claims 
that the family should attend Mass in and give its finan- 
cial support to the parish where the children are receiv- 
ing their education. “B” maintains that inasmuch as the 
children pay tuition, this should suffice, and any further 
financial support should be given the post chapel.—r. s., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. 
Assuming that there is a Catholic chaplain, either resident 
or assigned for week-end duty, a military family should, 
ordinarily, attend chapel—or, as the case may be, “rig -for 
church,” at the military post rather than at a near-by parish 
church. The family are not obliged to attend services off the 
post. Their attendance on the post is an act of public edifica- 
tion and an important contribution to morale. 

Education of the children under parochial auspices is 
covered by tuition. If, on occasion, the family were to attend 
Mass or other services in a near-by parish church, it would 
be in accord with equity that they contribute to the customary 
collection. The salary of the military chaplain is provided by 
the Government, as well as bare essentials for the maintenance 
of an interdenominational chapel. For additional equipment, 
whether essential for Roman Catholic services or merely 
desirable, the chaplain depends upon the resources of the 
Catholic Military Ordinariate and upon the free-will offerings 
of his flock. 


Catholic Holydays In U.S.A. 


Why is Corpus Christi not a holyday of obligation? 
—J. R., RYE, N. Y. 


For the Church at large, the following feast days are holydays 
of obligation: In addition to all Sundays, the feasts of 
Christmas, the Circumcision, Epiphany, the Ascension, Corpus 
Christi, the Immaculate Conception, the Assumption, Saint 
Joseph, Saints Peter and Paul, and All Saints. For the faith- 
ful of the United States, however, the number of holydays 
of obligation was reduced by a decree of the Holy Office, 
dated December 31, 1885, at the request of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. Thereby, the following feast days 
were abolished as holydays of obligation: Epiphany, Corpus 
Christi, Saint Joseph, Saints Peter and Paul. 

According to the Church’s Code of Canon Law, it pertains 
exclusively to the supreme authority of the Church to 
establish, transfer, or abolish holydays of obligation, as well 
as days of fast or abstinence, for the universal Church. For 
their respective dioceses, bishops may do so only temporarily, 
but not permanently. (Canon 1244) 

Although Corpus Christi is no longer a holyday of obliga- 
tion in this country, it is nonetheless an outstanding feast 
day, both on principle and in practice. Its observance is more 
solemn than that of some of the feasts of obligation. For the 
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convenience of the faithful, the solemn observance of 
Corpus Christi is often transferred from Thursday to the 
following Sunday, when a majority of people are free to 
attend. All in all, devotion to the Holy Eucharist is empha- 
sized liberally-on Holy Thursday, Corpus Christi, and 
during the Forty Hours Devotion. 


Misleading 


It has been featured in the headlines that, in Korea, a 
Baptist chaplain administered the last rites to a critically 
wounded Catholic chaplain, who attested: “As long as 
we have comradeship like that, America will never lose.” 
How come?—NEW BOSTON, IOWA. 


As for the Baptist act of charity and the Catholic encomium— 
why not? Or were you misled by the headlines? Certain local 
papers were responsible for typically slipshod reporting, such 
as: “Catholic Chaplain Given Last Rites by Baptist Cleric.” 
However, the text of the AP cable was not at all misleading: 
“A Baptist chaplain, seeing the priest’s severe condition, 
knelt beside him and read the Catholic prayer of contrition.” 
No non-Catholic chaplain could administer the last rites to 
a Catholic, not only for a want of jurisdiction, but because of 
a lack of Holy Orders, whereby a person is validly ordained 
and empowered to transfuse divine grace by means of the 
Sacraments. 


Methods Of Baptism 


Overheard on a ferry: One gentleman claimed that the 
Catholic Church never baptized by immersion; another 
maintained that at various times Baptism was adminis- 
tered by sprinkling and immersion, as well as by pouring. 
—D. X., STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


The most important feature of a sacrament is that it is. more 
than a mere symbol. A sacrament is an effective, most effica- 
cious sign. Just as an electric wire not only bespeaks but con- 
veys electricity, so too a sacrament is a sign of something 
actually accomplished for the recipient. But to the extent 
that it is a sign, a sacrament should be appropriate. In the 
sacrament of Baptism, the dominant significance is that of 
cleansing by washing with water. This symbolism is adequate- 
ly expressed, regardless of whether the water be applied by 
sprinkling, by infusion or pouring, by immersion. 

As the most thorough method of washing, immersion is the 
most expressive. However, the other methods indicated above 
are not only sufficient, but have been, at times, the only 
practical methods. Baptism by immersion was the most usual 
practice in the Catholic Church, as late as the thirteenth 
century. Yet, there is ample evidence that from the earliest 
days of the Church, both sprinkling and pouring have been 
recognized as methods of valid administration. For example, 
in connection with the sprinkling of baptismal water, we can 
cite the testimony of Tertullian and St. Augustine. The 








Didache or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, one of the most 
ancient and reliable treatises on Christianity, approves 
Baptism by infusion in the case of the sick. It is recorded in 
The Acts of the Apostles that, on Pentecost, after the sermon 
of St. Peter, about three thousand persons were baptized. 
(Acts 3:41) Because of the number baptized and the scarcity 
of water in Jerusalem at that time, it is quite likely that 
sprinkling was resorted to. Most, if not all, of the Oriental 
Catholics still baptize by immersion—partial immersion, at 
least—and coupled, as in the case of the Syrians and Ar- 
menians, with infusion. 


Ce-operative Business 


Please list literature which would guide me in reorgan- 
izing my business along co-operative lines, in accord with 
Catholic principles of social justice.—T. M., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


To meet your need, the following books should be helpful. 
The Peoples’ Business, by J. K. Bolles, (Harper, 1942); Co- 
operatives in America, by E. Cowling, (Coward, McCann, 
1943); Introduction to the Co-operative Movement, by A. 
J. Kress, (Harper, 1936); and, Co-operation, A Christian 
Mode of Industry, by the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, (Catholic 
Literary Guild, 1941). For pamphlet literature, we recommend 
that you contact two sources—The Co-operative League of 
the U. S., 167 West 12 St., New York, N. Y., and The Social 
Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Timing Abstinence And Fast 


I work a night shift. In taking advantage of Daylight 
Time, to enjoy a meat sandwich between Thursday mid- 
night and 1:00 a. M., Friday, D.S.T., may I have meat 
again, come Friday midnight, D.S.T.? How many hours 


must I fast before receiving Holy Communion?—J. c., 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Your questions refer to two distinct and separable obligations. 
Your obligation to abstain from meat on Friday and other 
days specified by the Church extends for a full day of twenty- 
four hours. Therefore, assuming that you did not start your 
period of abstinence until 1:00 a.m., D.S.T., on Friday, you 
could not partake of meat until 1:00 a.m., D.S.T., of Satur- 
day. Had you begun your observance of Friday abstinence at 
12 midnight of Thursday, you would have been free to take 
meat at 12 midnight, Friday. 

The answer to your second inquiry should be formulated 
in two ways. Were it not for concessions granted by the Holy 
See to habitual night workers and to the sick, the answer 
would be simply as follows: The Eucharistic fast extends 
from midnight until whatever time you receive Holy Com- 
munion later the same morning. In computing midnight, 
you may follow whatever time is to your advantage—either 
Standard or Daylight Saving. If the latter Time be legally 
in force, you need not begin your Eucharistic fast until 
1:00 am., D.S.T., because according to Standard Time, it 
is only 12 midnight. 

According to concessions of the Holy See, under date of 
December 9, 1949, the Eucharistic fast is modified for two 
groups. a) The laity who work after midnight habitually, 
may apply to any priest with jurisdiction in the diocese for 
permission to observe a Eucharistic fast as follows: Abstention 
from alcoholic beverages from midnight onward; from solid 
food for four hours prior to Holy Communion; from all 
liquids for one hour prior to the reception of the Sacrament. 
The use of this permission is restricted to Sundays, holydays, 
and one other day each week. The permission cannot be 
presumed—it must be applied for and granted explicitly. 
Nor can the permission be given to those who work an occa- 
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sional night shift. 

b) All the faithful—laity, religious, and clergy—who are 
ill or convalescent, whether in a hospital, in a convalescent 
or a private home, who are constrained to take medicine or 
fluid nourishment after midnight, are permitted to receive 
Holy Communion, even daily. 

Apropos of the obligation of Friday abstinence and that 
of the Eucharistic fast, it is timely to repeat here the gist 
of a previous “Sign Post” reply. Since the two obligations 
are distinct, you may observe a different recognized time in 
each case. For example, at 12 midnight of Friday, D.S.T., you 
may have meat, and yet not begin your Eucharistic fast 
until 1:00 a.m., D.S.T. (“Time Limps On:” June, 1951.) 


Itinerant’s Quandary 


Why do so many Catholic churches keep their identity a 
mystery? On vacation trips, I have no difficulty in spot- 
ting non-Catholic churches, because of their signs out 
front. Is there any way I can distinguish my own 
churches?—w,. G., MCKEES ROCKS, PA. 


As a matter of fact, a goodly number of Catholic churches 
do display signs which identify the church and publicize the 
schedule of Masses. Even wayside bulletins for the guidance 
of travelers are not uncommon. Usually, the hours of the 
Masses are posted at least in the church’s vestibule. As for 
recognizing a Catholic church—look for a cross atop the 
roof or steeple. It is the exception to find a cross surmounting 
a non-Catholic church. 

Your Sunday experiences, while on the road, seem to have 
been consistently unfortunate. We have received similar 
inquiries from not a few tourists, but cannot undertake to 
list churches and schedules. The most practical recommenda- 
tion is that intelligent inquiries be made among the natives 
of any given place, before Sunday morning is far spent, or 
better still, the evening before. 


“Thou Shalt Not Steal’ 


What is included under the Seventh Commandment? 
To sin against the Commandment, must one take money 
or merchandise?—P. C., E. ORANGE, N. J. 


One sins against the Seventh Commandment and against 
the virtue of justice by depriving an owner of whatever 
belongs to him, against his reasonable wishes, in any way 
whatever. In a limited sense, to steal is to take secretly what 
belongs to another. But in the ample and complete sense 
of the term, theft includes every form of unjust deprivation, 
whether of money or of material goods. i 

The discussion that arose among the Catholic and non- 
Catholic members of your club was very practical. Obviously, 
the customer who paid her bill according to the error of the 
sales clerk, involving “quite a large sum of money,” was 
guilty of serious sin against the Seventh Commandment and 
the virtue of justice, and is bound to restitution. 

It is more difficult to judge the case of the woman who 
boards with a relative, paying now the rates that were just 
“once upon a time”—back in 1925. The landlady has only 
suggested an increase in the rates, whereas she could insist. 
Hence, she is willing to tolerate the situation, even though 
reluctantly. On the other hand, the boarder seems to be 
guilty of taking advantage unfairly, either on the basis of 
relationship, or on that of the landlady’s timidity, or both. 
Sponging relatives do not fade away until they die off. But, 
for all we know, the boarder in this case may have a weighty 
claim upon her relative’s consideration. If not, then she is 
guilty of imposition and is obliged, at least for the future, to 
compensate her landlady for accommodations received, at 
current rates. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON /- 


My Letter Writers 

PRIDE IS ONE of the deadly sins, the greatest, some say, 
and it is placed first on the list of them. But, I feel some kinds 
of pride cannot be all bad. As for instance, my own pride 
in my letter writers. When I read the unkind, the ignorant 
letters in some secular paper columns, and consider how 
small over the years (a considerable number of them by this 
time) has been the amount of nonsense I have received, I 
feel proud of my readers and writers. 

It is a pure pleasure to read these letters, and just for 
once I want to state this out loud. Even when people dis- 
agree, it is with common sense. When they ask questions, 
they are sensible questions. They write something worth say- 
ing. And, by the way, a small but very worth-while part of 
my letters come from men. One of them once wanted me 
to add to the name of my column “and man.” He said he 
always read my page but felt he was intruding. 

People write to find fault with me too. They write rebuking 
me politely because I have not differentiated between mean 
Puritans and the friendly ones who got here first. They ask 
if I don’t think we ought to have some Masses in the vernac- 
ular, and one sent me a fine little paper called Amen which, 
by the way, has a decidedly pertinent motto right out of 
Scripture, from Corinthians: “How can one who holds the 
place of the layman say Amen to thy thanksgiving since he 
does not know what thou art saying?” And several have 
written out of their deep sadness that their own Catholic 
neighbors seem to think they are pretty silly to have four 
or five or even an incredible six children. The hearts and 
minds of women are varied, no doubt, but the hearts and 
minds of the women who have written to me form a com- 
posite woman who looks very good to me. 


A Composite Woman 

SHE IS TROUBLED, as I am troubled. She worries about 
her children growing up in what a French author called an 
“atmosphere of organized falsehood,” and she is troubled 
by what the same author calls being “paralyzed by prudence.” 
She feels she should be doing something about making the 
world a safer place for children to live in, not to die in, but 
she is not certain how to do it. For this who can blame her? 
Everywhere she hears and reads suggestions as to how to do 
it; the din is confusing, the words run on the page. Have 
faith, of course, and first of all. She knows that, but she 
knows too that the Holy Father himself has urged women 
to vote, has said that the future lies in their hands. She 
knows the faith must be defended, but so must education 
and political freedom. 

Sometimes they write me joyously of pastors who are eager 
to teach their children, eager to have them use the church 
as their second home; sometimes comes a letter from a woman 
whose priest is adamant at having anything in “his” church 
more than the actual ceremonies prescribed. 

Interestingly enough, I have had letters from both men 
and women on this subject of lay participation in church 
affairs—as, for instance, the president of a Catholic college 
who writes glumly that he wants to help a great deal but all 
he is allowed to do during the whole year is to carry one 
corner of the canopy during the Forty Hours procession! 

Sometimes, considering some of my letters, I think with a 
certain despair that even though we do believe together, we 
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don’t seem to act together. And because we are often divided 
on small matters, we have difficulty in uniting on large ones. 
Our Lord's great phrase—“I have compassion on the multi- 
tude”—really covers it all. To suffer with each other, to suffer 
with the world—it is the one answer which would unite us 
all. Sometimes I wish that all sermons in all churches would 
be slanted for perhaps a whole month or even longer to one 
subject only, to one topic—the Mystical Body. For if the 
theory of that is once fully understood by those who use the 
words so easily or by those who don’t use them at all, we 
could then proceed to the practice. I have always been a 
protagonist of applying one thing at a time. 

There is no doubt that it is sometimes diffcult—or made 
difficult for us—to distinguish the children of this world from 
the children of light. They often look alike; today they 
even talk alike. But you can tell the one from the other by 
this one thing: the children of light have compassion for 
the multitude. 

I shall close this homily by saying that I do think that to 
preach and preach on the subject of the Mystical Body and 
its application to each one of us, important and unimportant, 
would bring us peace. It would change hearts; it would bring 
understanding. It would melt armaments and feed the poor 
and give displaced people a foyer—a hearth—that first and 
deepest need of man, for it is both material and spiritual. 


A Small Sermon 
AND NOW TO COME DOWN from the heights of preach- 
ing, I want to cite a small sermon on the Mystical Body 
written by a reader. It comes from a young mother. 

She does not sign her name, so I could not answer her, 
but this letter I am sure could be written by many another 
young mother today. “Sometimes,” she writes, “I wonder 
about our Catholic women. Most of them are steady church- 
goers, some of them daily. But what do they do for their 
neighbor? How do they spend the rest of their time? Meet- 
ings, parties, benefits, lectures, etc. As the mother of seven 
young children, the oldest not yet ten, I am speaking from 
my own experience. Never does one of my Catholic friends 
offer to stay with my little ones or help with the mending 
or with the eternal ironing that stacks up when the children 
come down with colds or measles. Please don’t think I’m 
complaining—but as a mother you yourself know how worn 
out you can get at times. 

“One sweet old soul often comes to my rescue, especially 
the day before May processions or some affair at the church 
in which the children take part, to fix a hem in one of the 
girls’ dresses or iron a white suit for one of the little boys. 
She even offered to stay with my small ones last week so that 
I could go to the funeral Mass of a dear friend. And this 
angel is a Protestant! 

“Please say a word to our women for tired young mothers 
who are trying hard to bring up a family.” 

Well, here is the word—her own. And I want to add that 
I do not in any way minimize the great work of our Catholic 
organizations. They are necessary and many a woman does 
a fine work there. This is addressed to one form of charity 
we have today almost forgotten, I am afraid—the direct 
kindness of neighbor to neighbor, the cup of cold water which 
may be a bowl of soup or a mended dress or a few hours 
given to let a tired young mother rest. 
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WORLD - 


 (ALBNDAR 


Just about everyone takes the 


calendar for granted, yet despite the many 
problems in the world today, a determined 


group is seeking calendar reform 


by CLARENCE ZENS 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


OST articles about world prob- 

lems today have to be written 
und read rather rapidly. Before you 
turn the page, the Communists may de- 
cide to change the situation. But here’s 
one on which you can just sit back, re- 
lax, and take all the time in the world. 
It may be years, decades, or even cen- 
turies before the next important de- 
velopment occurs. This is about World 
Calendar Reform. 

Just about everyone takes the calendar 
for granted. It may irk us that the 
length of our months jumps erratically 
from 28 to 30 to $1 days, and that we 
can’t plan our annual business or social 
conferences routinely on a fixed date 
because in some years Sundays intervene. 
This situation isn’t quite so bad, how- 
ever, that many of us want to tackle 
the colossal task of revamping the year. 

Chere is a small, determined group 
which is working for calendar reform. 
his is the World Calendar Association, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
This association is boosting a symmetri- 
cal World Calendar and proudly pro- 
claims that seventeen nations have al- 
ready approved it, with twenty-four 
others ready to say yes if one of the 
major powers approves. The association 
has set a target date of January 1, 1956, 
for U. N. approval and international 
inauguration of the World Calendar. 
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Seventeen nations have already approved 


The association attaches a great signi- 
ficance to Catholic support of their 
calendar. They point to the fact that 
it is actually a refinement of a proposal 
made in the nineteenth century by an 
Italian priest. Their publication, the 
Journal of Calendar Reform, prominent- 
ly displays a statement from the 1951 
National Catholic Almanac that “the 
Vatican has declared that there are no 
dogmatic objections to calendar reform.” 


T IS against this background that a 
new statement from the Vatican on 
calendar reform assumes significance. 
The authoritative Vatican Polyglot 
Press has issued a study by a Vin- 
centian priest; Father Joseph Pizzoni, 
arguing against the adoption of the 
World Calendar. Father Pizzoni con- 
tends that the reasons for reconstituting 
the calendar are not strong enough to 
warrant the effort, and that even if 
there are no dogmatic objections there 
are strong religious reasons against tam- 
pering with the present calendar. 
Before taking up Father Pizzoni’s ob- 
jections we ought to examine the pro- 
posed new way of measuring the year 
which is called the World Calendar. 
We should also make a note of the high 
interest which calendar proposals have 
for religion and religious-minded people. 
A year is the period of time in which 


the earth makes one complete revolu- 
tion around the sun. This is, roughly, 
36514 days. Under our present reckon- 
ing the extra quarter of a day is held 
aside until every fourth or “leap” year, 
which then has 366 days. 

The rub is that neither 365 nor 366 
is exactly divisible by 7, the number of 


days in a week. Each successive year 


begins on a different day and follows a 
different pattern throughout. The sug- 
gested World Calendar would remedy 
this by giving each year 52 full weeks, 
or 364 days, and adding one additional 
day in normal years after the last day 
in December, and another day at the 
end of June in leap years. 


HESE extra days, in World Calen- 

dar scheme, would not be counted in 
any week. They are described as “inter- 
calary days,” “null days,” or “white 
days.” The year-end day would be a 
civil holiday, called “Worldsday”; the 
other, also a holiday, would be called 
“Leapday.” 

The World Calendar year consists of 
four equal quarters of 91 days. The first 
month of each quarter (January, April, 
July, October) has 31 days and begins 
on Sunday. The second month (Feb- 
ruary, May, August, November) has 30 
days and begins on Wednesday. The 
third month (March, June, September, 
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December) has 30 days and begins on 
Friday. 

The rigging of a system to measure 
man’s time on this planet has been con- 
sidered a religious matter, above all, 
from the very beginning. The duty of 
reckoning weeks, for example, came from 
man’s desire to assign part of his time 
to recognition and worship of his Cre- 
ator. The Julian Calendar was decreed 
by Julius Caesar in his capacity as high 
priest of the Romans. The Gregorian 
Calendar, now in effect in most of the 
world, was promulgated by Pope Greg- 
ory XIII on February 24, 1582. 

Throughout the Christian era the 
right of ecclesiastical authorities to de- 
termine feast days and rearrange the 
calendar around them has been gen- 
erally accepted. It is a barometer of the 
secularization of life today that the in- 
timate relation between the Church’s 
liturgy and the yearly calendar is not 
more widely realized. 

The pioneer of modern-day calendar 
reform is a Father Marcus Mastrofini, 
who published at Rome in 1834 a study 
called Advantages of a Perpetual Gre- 
gorian Calendar. The idea of a symmet- 
rical year of 52 weeks is his. Take the 
extra day or days out of their normal 
place in the week, he suggested, writ- 
ing: “When that day comes, let us say 
that the ‘last day of December,’ or ‘last 
day of the year,’ or ‘year-end’ has come 
without ever calling it Monday or Tues- 
day, etc.—or Sunday.” 


HAT are the Vatican’s objections 

to calendar reform, if Father Piz- 
zoni’s views have Vatican backing, which 
seems more than probable? 

First, the matter of the change itself. 
The reasons advanced for making such 
a momentous change as world-wide cal- 
endar reform do not appear weighty 
enough to Father Pizzoni and his col- 
leagues. The good effects of such a 
change, it is feared, would be over- 
matched by the bickering that might 
break out. The Vatican cannot overlook 
its experience with the Gregorian re- 
form. Even today, 370 years after Greg- 
ory XIII decreed his new calendar, the 
Julian Calendar still has its adherents 
in Eastern Europe. England and colo- 
nial America delayed 170 years in ac- 
cepting the Gregorian Calendar. The 
Vatican fears that the introduction of 
the World Calendar would split the 
Western world into three sidereal camps, 
instead of the present two. 

Second, the adoption of the World 
Calendar would require a new determi- 
nation of the date for Easter, and any 
tampering with this date is regarded 
with dismay in Rome. Easter is the pivot 
in the Church's liturgical tradition. Just 
as God instituted the Pasch (or Passover) 
and had its celebration governed by the 
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phases of the spring moon, so the 
Church retained the same link in regard 
to the feast of the Redemption. Many 
difficulties arose through the years with 
regard to the exact calculation of the 
date of Easter, but the Church adhered 
to the lunar dependence. There may 
come a day when the Church will feel 





Maybe the Turks will rise again 


it necessary to agree to a change in its 
Easter reckoning, but the arguments ad- 
vanced by the World Calendar boosters 
seem wholly trivial to churchmen guard- 
ing a tradition that goes back unin- 
terruptedly through forty centuries to 
Moses. 

Third, despite the device of the days- 
of-no-week, the Vatican still feels that 
the rhythm of the week will be disturbed 
under the World Calendar. This is not 
a matter to be passed over lightly. The 
day, the month, and the year have their 
basis in nature, but the week is rooted 
in a religious idea. Too, all days in the 
week do not have the same religious 
status, and the Vatican is reluctant to 


W orldsday and Leap- ish te oie Re 
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call a day Sunday which would be Mon- 
day, Wednesday, or Friday if the suc- 
cession of days were not broken. 

This objection to calendar reform has 
apparently been advanced more vehe- 
mently by Protestant groups than by 
Catholics. Thus an adherent of reform 
recently wrote: (Le Calendrier, by Paul 
Couderc, Astronomer of the Paris Ob- 
servatory): “There are a few small re- 
ligious sects of Sabbatarians who are 
energetically opposing calendar reform, 
on the ground that it will disturb the 
rhythm of the week on which they place 
great emphasis. They resist the notion 
of Mastrofini’s stabilizing day and insist 
that this device will impose on them 
an eight-day week once yearly, thereby 
breaking the seven-day routine which 
they believe has endured since the Cre- 
ation.” 

But Father Pizzoni writes: “The civil 
year cannot be made symmetrical with- 
out breaking the rhythm of the week. 
The continuity is destroyed and injury 
is done to the week’s essential constitu- 
tion of no more and no less than seven 
days. 

“Above all, the week is a division of 
time with a unique character; it is not 
determined by a natural phenomenon, 
like the month or year. It is not a divis- 
ible part of a year, nor of a month, nor 
of the lunar month of 2914 days. 

“Moreover, while the month and the 
year are built of a series of days of equal 
importance, the week consists of a 
grouping of days centering on Saturday 
or Sunday. Among the Hebrews, Satur- 
day—the Sabbath—so dominated the en- 
tire week that it also gave it its name, 
and in the Bible the week is not thought 

(Continued on page 66) 






















Boxing’s Uncertain Crowns 
In December of 1947, Harry Markson, 


then publicity director of the Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club, sent the follow- 
ing note to sports editors just prior to 
the heavyweight championship bout be- 
tween Joe Louis, then champion, and 
his challenger, Jersey Joe Walcott. 

Back in 1935, Francis Albertanti 
,andled the press relations at Loch Shel- 
lrake, N. Y., for Jimmy Braddock, in 
training at that mountain resort for his 
championship attempt against Max Baer. 

One of the stories written by Alber- 
tanti on that occasion was a ‘thumbnail 
sketch’ of the challenger. It included 

great deal of background material on 
Braddock. When the envelope contain- 

g the story reached newspaper offices, 
most sports editors looked, smiled, then 

sssed the yarn into the wastebasket. 
\fter all, there was no point filing a 
story as useless as the life story of Brad- 
dock figured to be. He had no chance 

) win against Baer. 

“Even before the decision was an- 
nounced that night of June 13, 1935, at 
the Madison Square Garden Bowl in 
Long Island City, boxing writers started 
hunting for Albertanti. 

First to find him was Jack Miley, late 
sreat sports columnist. Albertanti had 
one copy of the Braddock life story in 

pocket. He thrust it into Miley’s 
hands and then left the arena. 

All night long, boxing writers tried 

» find Albertanti. But Francis had no 
telephone. Besides, he wasn’t home. He 
spent the night sipping lemonade at 
Mickey Walker’s Tavern. 

My suggestion is that, if you do not 
use the attached life story of Jersey Joe 


Walcott before Dec. 5, you file it for 
ready reference. You may want to use 
some of the information after Walcott 


faces Joe Louis at Madison Square Gar- 
den for the heavyweight title.” 

Markson, now Director of Boxing for 
the International Boxing .Club, was 
almost prophetic as he sent that missive 
te skeptical boxing writers. So prophetic 
was he that only a wildly disputed de- 
cision in faver of Louis kept him frem 
being abselutely right. 








However, his very able successor as 
tub-thumper for the I.B.C., Murray 
Goodman wisely saved the Walcott life 
story, figuring that it still could happen. 
And it did only a few weeks ago. Wal- 
cott won the heavyweight title in an un- 
believable fifth try in an amazing upset. 
Jersey Joe, father of six children, a man 
who had faith in God when he had 
almost given up on himself, won box- 
ing’s greatest crown in a stunning knock- 
out of Ezzard Charles. And life stories of 
Walcott became valuable property al- 
most four years after Markson had writ- 
ten the original. 

In a recent issué of THE SiGNn, I wrote 
that the year starting last September was 
witnessing the greatest turnover of box- 
ing champions in hisory. I pointed out 
that in that short space of time, Sandy 
Saddler had taken the featherweight 
title from Willie Pep, Jimmy Carter had 
knocked out Ike Williams for the light- 
weight crown, Ray Robinson had re- 
signed the welterweight championship 
and gone on to depose Jake LaMotta 
as middleweight king, and Kid Gavilan 
had succeeded to the welter crown by 
beating Johnny Bratton. Since then, two 
more crowned heads have been lopped 
off, and both were amazing upsets. You 
know what happened. Ray Robinson, 
one of the great fighters of all time, 
was rudely jolted and upset by Randy 
Turpin over in England, and if that 
wasn’t enough, Walcott kayoed Charles 
but a short time later. 

In less than a year, every major box- 
ing title but one has changed hands. 
And that one, the lightheavyweight 
title, may have a new owner by the time 
THE Sicn reaches you. On August 22, 
Joey Maxim, lightheavy champ, is sched- 
uled to defend against Irish Bob Mur- 
phy, who is a hot and devastating 
fighter just now. Chances are that the 
sailor will be favored to dethrone the 
titleholder. If Murphy wins, it will mean 
that boxing will have seen the greatest 
turnover of champs since the bare- 
knuckle ora. — 


A Silly Baseball Rule 
Biggest squabble ef the batcball sea- 


by DON DUNPHY 


son to date happened on Friday night, 
July 27, at the Yankee Stadium, when 
a downpour of rain put an end to a 
spine-tingling game between the New 
York Yankees and the Chicago White 
Sox. 

We have no way, of course, of know- 
ing the standings of the clubs as this 
issue of THe Sicn reaches you, but at 
that time the American League had one 
of its tightest pennant races in history. 
The Yankees, Boston Red Sox, Cleve- 
land Indians, and the White Sox were 
under a blanket, with the lead changing 
almost daily. Thus that night game on 
the 27th was a mighty important contest 
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that affected all four of the top teams. 
’ The Yankees were leading 3-1 when 
the Sox came up for the top of the 
ninth. At this point it started to rain. 
The Sox got a man on base and play 
was held up. The rain subsided and play 
was resumed. The Pale Hose pushed 
three runs over the plate and had the 
bases loaded with one out when the 
rain came down again and umpire Hank 
Soar called the game. During the Sox 
rally, the Yankees brought in three re- 
lief pitchers and had another on the 
way when play was halted. Also, during 
the inning, there had been a time-con- 
suming argument between third base- 
man Gil McDougald and Casey Stengel 
of the Yanks on one side and umpire 
Bill McGowan on the other. The fracas 
resulted in the infielder’s removal from 
the game. 

Coming back to the halting of activity 
by the rain, after a wait of over an hour, 
umpire-in-chief Soar decided that further 
play was impossible because of the con- 
dition of the field. This was costly to 
the White Sox, since under baseball 
law the score reverted to that of the last 
previous completed inning, the eighth. 
The Sox rally in the ninth was wiped 
out, and the Yankees became the win- 
ners 3-1 instead of trailing 4-3 in the 
top of the ninth. 

My point in mentioning this here is 
not to take exception to the umpires 
nor to take sides in the heated debate 
which followed the calling of the game. 
Umpire Soar carried out his assignment, 
and there was no question that further 
play was impossible. Also, the Yankees 
were justified in changing pitchers as 
often as they wanted as long as they 
didn’t unnecessarily delay while doing 
it. 

But my point is that the whole thing 
is unnecessary and archaic. I am in full 
accord with columnist Bill Corum, who 
says that in some things baseball is still 
in the horse-and-buggy days. Bill says, 
and I agree, that it’s not fair to the 
teams, and especially not to the fans, to 
declare a game legal merely because it 
has reached four and a half innings. 
Baseball is a nine-inning game and 
should be played as such. Anything less 
is not a full game. 

What's wrong with suspending a game 
that-has been interfered with by weather 
or anything else? The National League 
suspends games that reach the curfew 
hour in Pennsylvania on Sundays. These 
games are continued at the point at 
which they were suspended the next 
time the visiting team involved plays the 
home team involved. That could be 
done with games halted by the weather. 
They could be ruled suspended games 
and continued at the next opportunity. 

In the aforementioned case it would 
have been the fair thing to do. It would 
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“Doc” Jacobs, athletic director at St. Michael’s College 


have saved the White Sox a disastrous 
break and would have worked no hard- 
ship on the Yankees. After all, the New 
Yorkers would still have to bat in the 
ninth and would have a chance to win 
the game. But in baseball change is 
anathema, and they'll probably continue 
with the same silly rule. 


The Purple Knights 
When color television really gets here, 


we suggest some of the networks take the 
cameras up Vermont way to catch the 
Purple Knights in the Green Mountains. 
We're half kiddiag, of course, but that’s 
the slogan and color scheme of little 
St. Michael’s College at Winooski Park, 
Vermont. It might not be a bad idea, at 
that, because athletically speaking St. 
Michael’s has been making real strides 
since the end of World War II and has 
moved near the top flight of New Eng- 
land colleges. 

In baseball, football, and basketball, 
the Knights have been making progress 
slowly but surely. As a matter of fact, 
in basketball, the St. Michael’s hoop- 
sters, state champions for the second 
consecutive year, have not lost a game 
over the last two seasons. In this period, 
the Knights won 28 games on Vermont 
courts, 21 of them on their own floor. 
Last year’s record of 19-4, was the best in 
the history of the college. The cage 
coach, Barry Brannon, made the big 
jump from high-school coaching to var- 
sity coaching in grand style. 

Incidentally, Big Ted Burzenski, six- 
foot center, closed out his college career 
with 1025 points scored over three years. 
The big boy from Weehawken, N. J., was 
the first college player in Vermont to 
eclipse the 1000 mark. 

Athletic fortunes at St. Michael’s took 
an upturn after the war, when George 
“Doc” Jacobs was invited to become 
athletic director. Since Jacobs took over 
in September, 1947, St. Michael's var- 
sity teams have won 94, lost 64, tied 5 





in football, basketball, and in baseball. 

Doc is a Villanova graduate who re- 
turned to his alma mater to coach fresh- 
man football, basketball, and baseball. 
His frosh grid teams there were un- 
defeated for ten straight years. 

At St. Michael’s in the three years he 
has coached football, his men have won 
a state title (1950) and tied for another 
(1948). Doc, however, is interested in 
building things other than teams. 
Thanks to his efforts, St. Michael’s was 
the first Vermont college to join the 
E.C.A.C., and it is a member of the 
Association of New England Colleges 
for Conference on Athletics. Last Fall, 
Jacobs saw his dream of a $100,000 sta- 
dium for 6000 fans become a reality. 

' St. Michael's students and alumni can 
pick up a big-league boxscore occasion- 
ally and note the progress of one of her 
favorite sons as he cavorts around first 
base and bangs out basehits for the 
Washington Senators. Of course, I’m re- 
ferring to Mickey Vernon, who led the 
American League in batting in 1946. ... 
Len Merullo, an infielder with the Chi- 
cago Cubs a short time ago, is another 
grad of St. Michael’s. 

A very good friend of ours, Phil Rug- 
geiro, was one of the finest of St. 
Michael's all-around athletes before his 
graduation in 1936. He starred in base- 
ball and football and aided in the coach- 
ing of both sports after his graduation. 
Later, he helped yours truly with broad- 
casts of basketball and football games. 
Phil has kept up his interest in sports 
and is the proprietor of the Manhasset 
Sports Shop situated in Manhasset, Long 
Island. 

As you might gather, St. Michael's is 
a Catholic College which was founded in 
1904 by the Society of St. Edmond. The 
President, Very Rev. Daniel F. Lyons, 
S.S.E., played quite a bit of baseball and 
football in his school days, and the aca- 
demic dean, Father Dupont, was a fine 
athlete also. 
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LUCY CARMICHAEL 
By Margaret Kennedy. 344 pages. 
Rinehart & Co. $3.00 
Miss Kennedy is im- a 
prudent. After a. su- 


perb start to her story 
of an English miss left 
waiting at the church, 
by inference and al- 


lusion she sets us to 
comparing her roman- 
tic work with the tart 
wonders of Jane Aus- 
ten's. At first we seem meant to wonder 
if this is trying to be another Emma, 
Then as Lucy irks before enslaving a 
rich prig, it echoes and re-echoes Pride 
and Prejudice. But pretty as it is, Lucy 
Carmichael is no Jane Austen job, and 
Miss Kennedy would have been safer not 
to have brought the idea up. 


M. Kennedy 


She has developed, however, a moving 
study of a girl’s recovery from public 
humiliation, as, haunted by busybodies 


and matchmakers, she thrusts herself 
into one project after another. There 
are expert scenes of intrigue in a pro- 
vincial cultural center for the local peas- 
antry and of boredom at a top-secret 
research headquarters. And Socialist Eng- 
land through true-blue Tory eyes has 
a morbid interest all its own. 

Adeptly, Miss Kennedy handles her 
teapot brewed tempests, behind the fan 
cynicisms, masked ball misunderstand- 
ings, faculty fights. Minor characters are 
as clear and sharp as painting. on ivory. 
Che surprise ending is pure Sleeping 
Beauty 

Even though few novels could long 
sustain the warmth and pathos of early 
chapters, Miss Kennedy should not have 
succumbed to the device of slangy let- 
ters between Lucy and her confidante, 
Melissa, to keep her plot going until 
something really happens again. Except 
for this relapse, the novel will be a treat 
for those who like their leading-ladies, 
ladies; their love stories sad but success- 
ful; their dialogue proper but funny. 
And Lucy is the complete heroine for an 
original, well-bred tale. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


JOE TUMULTY AND THE 
WILSON ERA 

By John M. Blum. 337 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00 
The rise of the Irish lad from the “Horse- 
shoe” of Jersey City to national emi- 
nence as Woodrow Wilson’s secretary 
during World War I is told here for the 
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first time in all its fascinating detail. 
And a warmly human story it is of Joe 
Tumulty’s self-made success, which was 
founded on his mother’s wit, his loyalty 
to his friends and his party, and his un- 
swerving devotion to his Faith. 

Tumulty’s career began in the hurly- 
burly of New Jersey politics and might 
have ended there but for a chance as- 
sociation with Wilson in 1910. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine two men more opposite: 
Wilson, austere and professorial; Tu- 
multy, genial and politically wise. Yet 
for ten years they were to act as a team, 
first in Trenton and then in Washington. 
Up until 1915 their relationship was in- 
timate, but from then on, due largely 
to the second Mrs. Wilson's hostility, it 
grew more formal. Yet it was in just 
those years that the burden of Tumulty’s 
job increased until, during Wilson’s ill- 
ness, he became virtually the assistant 
President. The responsibility Tumulty 
shouldered was crushing, and a lesser 
man might have succumbed; but his 
deeply ingrained sense of loyalty and his 
patriotism sustained him. 

Tumulty’s years in the White House 
were the climax of his political life, and 
Dr. Blum’s biography quite naturally 
concentrates on them and manages very 
well to recapture their freshness and ex- 
citement. Because of his evident sympa- 
thy for Tumulty, Dr. Blum tends to put 
Wilson at times in a shadow, but that is 
less of a flaw than mere statement of it 
would indicate. 

It is Tumulty who interests us be- 
cause, as one of Wilson’s political 
“brains,” he helped to shape an era in 
American history. Interest also focuses 
on him because he succeeded despite 
bigoted prejudices against him and his 
religious beliefs. And a good part of 
Dr. Blum’s biography is a tribute to 
Tumulty’s ability to survive attacks, with 
his character and dignity intact. Joe 
Tumulty is good reading, for it is 
Horatio Alger stuff in real life. 

ALDEN WHITMAN, 


WHITE MAN RETURNS 

By Agnes N. Keith. 310 pages. 

Atlantic, Little, Brown, $4.00 
White Man Returns is a wise and witty 
book, full of precise information about 
life in the East and of that deeper 
knowledge of the human heart which 
comes not so much from observation as 
from contemplation. It is the story of 
the Keiths’ return to the little village of 
Sandakan in North Borneo, where, be- 
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fore the war, Harry Keith had been 
Conservator of Forests and Director of 
Agriculture for the government of Brit- 
ish North Borneo. During the war they 
were told to stay at their posts, then 
were interned for almost four years in 
separate Japanese prisons, and, when 
they were at last flown out to Canada, 
more dead than alive, as the author re- 
marks, it was with the feeling that they 
had finished their job, done their stint 
for humanity. But it was not to be so— 
for in 1946, less than six months after 
their liberation, Harry Keith was asked 
to return and did, to be followed soon 
thereafter by his wife and little boy. 

There are many engaging incidents in 
the book, the most appealing of which 
have to do with ten-year-old George 
Keith, who, from the age of two to six, 
knew nothing of the world but a prison 
camp. George in bed making the most of 
a swollen leg, George and his friend 
at a curry party, where curry is served 
with “brotherly love,” George backing 
away from an elderly woman who smells 
him as a form of greeting, and George’s 
return from six weeks in a Canadian 
boarding school when his answer to any 
and all questions is “Yes, thank you,”— 
all these incidents stay for a long time 
in the memory. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


CRIME IN AMERICA 

Estes Kefauver. 333 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $3.00 
The Ex-Chairman of 
the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee 
retails impressions 
which he, his col- 
leagues, and staff mem- 
bers of the Committee 
gathered from sessions 
held in strategic sec- 
tions of the country, 
from May, 1950 to May, 1951. 

While these impressions are generally 
collective views of the Committee, de- 
tailed reactions are necessarily those of 
Senator Kefauver himself. The dialogue 
which he quotes is dialogue which par- 
ticularly struck him, and the emotional 
pitch and tone of his comments are 
precise reflections of his own moral 
sensibilities. 

As a report of Committee activity, 
Senator Kefauver’s story will probably 
have. more interest for the general 
reader than the Committee Report. For 
it is a skillfully told, personalized narra- 
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tive, painlessly conveying the over-all 
pattern of gambling-crime and its affili- 
ate vices in the United States. Local 
organizations are described as to their 
structure and function, names are named, 
and the drama of the hearings is 
graphically sketched. 

This personal quality, which makes for 
added interest in the Committee history, 
makes also for some unfortunate defects. 
The comment is often sententious and 
lurid, making Kefauver seem a different 
man from the one the public got ac- 
quainted with via radio and TV. His 
literary personality lacks the finesse and 
dignity of his judicial one. There is much 
quoting of Senator Tobey and Mr. Hal- 
ley when they are being insufferably 
abusive. There is much citing of gauch- 
erie on the part of witnesses, which one 
suspects would be no less acute if the 
shoe were on the other foot. Could any- 
one look more hopelessly outclassed than 
Senator Tobey when he tried his non- 
sense on Mr. O’Dwyer? 

Aside from this, Senator Kefauver’s 
story will permit an inquisitive public 
to catch up on Committee happenings 
which preceded the ballyhoo of the TV 
phase, HENRY EDWARDS. 


THE BATTLE AGAINST 
DISLOYALTY 
By Nathaniel Weyl. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
“Throughout most of 
American history, the 
temper of the people 
has been to distrust 
law-enforcement agen- 
cies, to confine the 
power of the state to 
a bare minimum, and 
to prefer even revo- 
lution to anything 
smacking of despotism.” 
With these words, Nathaniel Weyl 
emphasizes one of America’s underlying 
weaknesses in its 175-year fight to pro- 
tect its liberties from subversive, traitor- 
ous elements. Although fully one-half of 
The Battle Against Disloyalty treats of 
our efforts during and since World War 
II, I found his superbly researched 
earlier accounts dealing with periods of 
the Revolution, the Civil War, and 
World War I, the most fascinating. 
Secret police, similar in organization 
and methods to the notorious Russian 
NKVD, operated under Secretary of 
War Stanton during the Civil War. 
Other officials hired their own commer- 
cial detectives and refused interchange 
of information. President Lincoln’s as- 
sassination was due, in part, to the 
incompetence of White House guards. 
Blackmail, bribery, coercion, and back- 
stabbing played prominent roles in the 
little-known ugly history of an era in 
which the people so resented any idea 
of a Federal policing that officials were 
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378 pages. 
$3.75 
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almost forced to the use of such under- 
handed methods, author Weyl indicates. 
His description of the ineptitude of 
General Washington and his staff in at- 
tempting to cope with British intelligence 
operations and the consequent failure of 
the fledgling nation’s bumbling spy oper- 
ations reads like a modern-day cloak-and- 
dagger thriller all but for the ending. 
The heroes proved to be the goats. 
Contemporary activities discussed by 
Mr. Weyl include the Amerasia stolen 
documents case, the Owen Lattimore 
affair, the McCarran anti-Communist 
law, Soviet atom spies, the government 
loyalty program, and the F.B.I. 
TOM BERNARD. 


DECEMBER BRIDE 
By Sam Hanna Bell. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This author is an 

Ulsterman who here 

writes a story of his 

people—joyless, humor- 
less people with a deep 
distrust of all sponta- 
neity in life. For ex- 
ample, their minister, 

Mr. Sorleyson, study- S. H. Bell 

ing with distaste the 

proximity of vegetables and flowers in 

his garden, feels “that nature, with her 

continual and indiscreet fertility, was a 

bad example to simple folk.” 

The story centers about the Echlin 
family, father and two sons, into whose 
household, on the death of the wife and 
mother, come Martha Gomartin and her 
daughter, Sarah, to tend for the men. 
Martha leaves after a while, but Sarah 
refuses to go with her. She is an attrac- 
tive woman in her thirties and she bears 
two children to the Echlin brothers, 
Frank and Hamilton—a boy and a girl. 
Their paternity is in doubt, and Sarah 
becomes a Jezebel in the countryside, 
cutting the family off from normal inter- 
course with their neighbors. Theirs is a 
strange life, uneventful on the surface, 
seething with emotion underneath. 
Sarah, possessed of the “prudence, phy- 
sical persistence, and eternal patience of 
the peasant,” gradually assumes the role 
of matriarch in the Echlin menage, rous- 
ing resentment in Frank who, tiring of 
her, seeks escape in another woman with 
whom he falls in love only to be cruelly 
beaten and crippled by her relatives. 

After Frank’s death in an accident, 
the Echlin household, through the chil- 
dren, is driven into more or less normal 
contact with the countryside, and the 
marriage of the girl finally forces the 
issue of legitimacy into the open, when 
the boy in the case demands that a cer- 
tain matter be “redd up.” At the re- 
quest of Mr. Sorleyson, son of the former 
minister, Sarah and Hamilton are 
married at last. 

It is a spare, well-told tale, into which 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS 136 pp., $1.00 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS and the 
Canticles of the Roman Breviary. 308 
pp., $2.00 


The first volumes to be completed 
in a new English version of the en- 
tire Bible. Fidelity to the original, 
simple and intelligible English, elim- 
ination of archaic words and expres- 
sions characterize this modern trans- 
lation. In the Book of Psalms, the 
balanced phrasing of the original is 
reflected both in the literary structure 
of the English rendering and in the 
arrangement of its lines. Transla- 
tions are sponsored by the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 
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THE MONKS WHO 
WORRIED 


by Russell Collinge 


Each of the monks in a monastery and 
why they worry about us—you see four 
of them above, sitting on a bench, so 
as to worry better. This is a book of 
pictures, with just enough text to make 
clear what is going on. When the manu- 
script arrived at Sheed & Ward all work 
was suspended until everyone had ad- 
mired every monk . . . no manuscript 
was ever accepted faster. September 
Sth $1.00 


STIMULI 
by Ronald Knox 


Sermons so small that the author com- 
pares them to gnat stings (noting that 
“a gnat sting is better than no sting at 
all’). Each takes about a minute and a 
half to read, but a disproportionately 
long time to forget. September 5th $2.25 


UNLESS SOME MAN 
SHOW ME 


by Alexander Jones 


Anyone who means to read the Old 
Testament will find this book by Father 
Jones of the greatest help. He explains 
just what inspiration and revelation are 
(and what they are not), what parts of 
the Bible are meant to be taken literally 
and which may not be, and does it all 
with so light a touch that you scarcely 
realize how much scholarship went into 
the writing. September 12th $2.50 


FEAR AT MY HEART 
by Mary Harris 


The story of a child of eleven whose 
mother (a very antiseptic lady doctor) 
tries to keep her from all knowledge of 
God—as if religion were a particularly 
dangerous disease. How, in spite of 
this, her daughter, at first with a feeling 
of awful guilt, took her first steps toward 
God, and then went forward bravely, is 
told in a way that makes one marvel at 
the author's wonderful understanding of 
a child’s mind. Ready $2.50 
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creeps an occasional note of tenderness 
and a hint that his people are not as 
grim as they appear. There is violence 
aplenty and bigotry, too, but the author 
is consolingly objective. 

NorAH MEADE CORCORAN. 


FIRE IN THE RAIN 

By Rev. William J. Doty. 212 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50 
This is a novel about a priest and is 
written by a priest. In a simple, direct, 
and pleasing style, the author narrates 
the hopes and fears, successes and fail- 
ures of a young curate in an average-size 
industrial town. The author, Father 
Doty, pictures the hero, Father Cart- 
wright, as a serious-minded young priest 
who wants to do big things for Christ 
but has apparently lost confidence’ in 
himself and in God. The bi, thing which 
eventually presents itself to Father Cart- 
wright and in which he _ ultimately 
achieves success is the formation of 
Catholic Action cells among the laborers 
and white-collar workers of his town. 

But the greatest success of the hero 
is not that which he receives in his 
struggles with the pagan forces at work 
in the town. It is the success of his soul 
in overcoming bitterness and disappoint- 
ment when confronted with the fate 
of practically every young curate—orders 
to move on to other fields just when his 
labors are about to produce results. From 
the point of view of a Catholic who has 
had any interest whatsoever in parish 
affairs, this is an old, old story. But from 
the point of view of the curate involved, 
it is bound to arouse the reader’s inter- 
est. The author has performed a fine 
service in delineating the development 
of Father Cartwright’s spirituality. The 
discontented and restless curate whom 
we meet in the beginning of the story is 
a far cry from the humble and truly 
zealous priest whom we regretfully leave 
at the end. 

Though the supporting characters of 
the story are mostly vague creatures of 
the author’s pen and just do not quite 
come alive, the reader will nonetheless 
receive a life-like experience from the 
over-all picture presented. This is defi- 
nitely not the novel of the century, or 
for that matter of the year, but it cer- 
tainly deserves attention. 

FREDERIC PETTY, O.F.M. CONV. 


THE ROSE ON THE SUMMIT 
By Catharine Plummer. 244 pages. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 

The action of The 

Rose on the Summit 

covers the last four 

days of school at St. 

Perpetua’s in Boston, 

days given over to 

class day, the prom, 
and graduation. Nodie 

O’Connor is graduat- 

ing, and it is through 


C. Plummer 
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her sensitive eyes that we see the young 
hopes, the frightening terror of the un- 
known, of a group of young women 
about to step out into life. Nodie’s par- 
ticular problem is her own desire to 
attend the Art Museum and become an 
artist, against the wishes of her parents 
who want her to attend the near-by 
Catholic college for women. Interwoven 
are the usual schoolgirl crushes, the emo- 
tional tensions, and the heartbreak of 
separation. Equally featured are the 
nuns who teach at St. Perpetua’s School. 

Miss Plummer’s sweet girl graduates 
are genuine enough, and everyone is 
happy that Nodie’s problems are hap- 
pily solved. But I find it impossible to 
believe the nuns which Miss Plummer 
has drawn here. It is one of the health- 
iest trends in current fiction today to 
present nuns as human beings, but the 
risk is great, No woman as violent, as 
undisciplined as Mother Sacred Heart 
could have lasted as Superior of St. Per- 
petua’s for thirty years. Nor is it credible 
that Sister Carmelita, in what the au- 
thor describes as a semicloistered order, 
would be allowed indulgence of her 
“three very human passions” for which 
everyone loves her: chocolates, the radio, 
and the Red Sox! This is Hollywood. 
But most of all I cannot believe that any 
Superior, even one like Mother Sacred 
Heart, would ever deny the possibility 
of a contemplative vocation in her 
shoe: FORTUNATA CALIRI. 
THE CRUEL SEA 

By Nicholas Monsarrat. 

Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Cruel Sea begins 
with the fitting out 
and training of the 
corvette, H.M.S. “Com- 
pass Rose” for sea 
duty as a convoy es- 
cort. Slowly the Atlan- 
tic battle unfolds itself, 
becoming increasingly 
dangerous for the 
Allies until the turning of the tide in 
1943. . 

The crew of the “Compass Rose” 
comes from many unallied fields, but 
their ready adaptability to sea life shows 
what the author considers almost innate 
British seamanship. The heroes are Eric- 
son, the captain, strong, dependable, a 
leader, and Lockhart, his intelligent 
young First Officer. The two become 
fast friends in their admiration for each 
other. 

Lockhart, dedicated to his job at sea, 
is surprised to find himself captivated 
by a lovely WREN, Julie Hallam. When 
he returns from a particularly difficult 
convoy, they surrender themselves to 
their growing passion, simply because, 
in their modern moral code, there was 
no reason why they should not. How- 
ever, after she discovers that she is preg- 


510 pages. 
$3.75 
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nant, Julie accidentally drowns, just 
when Lockhart is returning to marry her. 

All the book’s personalities come most 
alive in their domestic relations. Here 
they seem weak and useless in contrast 
to their skillful strength at sea. With the 
winning of the war, the brief but glori- 
ous part they played on life’s stage is 
over, and they sink into peacetime 
oblivion. 

Besides his excellent psychological 
studies, Mr. Monsarrat does his best 
writing’ in the tense, vivid, but some- 
times gruesome descriptions of U-boat 
encounters. This is World War II 
warmed over again, but the leftovers are 
exceptionally palatable. 

PAULA BOWES. 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES OF 1951 

Edited by Martha Foley. 366 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.75 
In a previous volume, as a preface, 
Martha Foley explained how she went 
about selecting these stories, and the 
difficulties of her task, readily apparent, 
become all the more understandable 
after reading her apologia. 

This year’s crop of stories is a good 
one, if you accept the canons of Martha 
Foley. All of them are about a year old, 
all having appeared in 1950, and it is a 
good collection, of a sort. Most of the 
faults are not of Martha Foley's doing; 
they are in the very air around us. All 
the stories are sad ones, either because 
the writer so intended, as in William 
Goyen’s story about Aunt Flattie, or, 
more often, just because the stories are 
written in these sad times. There is not 
a laugh in the whole book, although the 
story of Jim Powers about the parson’s 
cat is funny, in a disturbing kind of way. 

There is a very high degree of tech- 
nical skill evident in all the stories, and 
Martha Foley accounts this all too much. 
Shirley Jackson in a terrifying tale about 
the lake side after Labor Day, is on top 
of her great form: she is ore of the best 
writers in America. Harris Downey's 
story about the lost and the bewildered 
soldier is also very good, above the aver- 
age; and Elizabeth Enright’s yearning 
story for the warm South is in the same 
class as Scott Fitzgerald’s story :.bout the 
Ice Palace. 

All are well written, taut, good school 
copy, but they all lack heart and humor, 
and until these qualities come into the 
Best Stories of the Year the stories will 
only be read, as will these be read, by 
the few instead of by the n any. 

W. B. READY. 


LONELIEST GIRL 
IN THE WORLD 
By Kenneth Fearing. 238 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00 
Those who like their mystery stories on 
the intelligent side will find Kenneth 
Fearing’s recent novel, Loneliest Girl in 
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the World a brain teaser. The reader 
finds himself almost immediately trying 
to figure out a growing assortment of 
personalities, each enmeshed in some 
way in the acoustic experiments and 
complicated stock deals of the recently 
deceased Adrian Vaughn. He and his 
elder son Oliver were killed in a fall 
from their tower apartment in the ex- 
clusive Hotel Envoy in New York. The 
fall was called accidental. But all that 
mattered to Vaughn’s much married 
spendthrift younger son, Charles, was 
the fact that his father’s estate was in- 
solvent. His sister Ellen, twice divorced, 
believed there was something sinister 
about her father’s death—perhaps the 
result of quarrels over business deals 
with Oliver and National Sound, a 
rival company to Vaughn Electronics 
and now holding a four million dollar 
claim against it. 

As the only person alive who knew the 
code in which her father had catalogued 
his “sound” library, recorded on the 
acoustic machine Mikke, his own inven- 
tion, Ellen held the key to the entire 
situation. 

Mr. Fearing turns a pitiless spotlight 
on Ellen, eccentric, hermit-like, and 
fond of the occult, as she moves cleverly 
and fearlessly to find the information 
that she wants from Mikke while com- 
pletely baffling those who try to gain 
control of the machine. The novel 
rises far above a clue-hunting bout. The 
wizard brain of Vaughn labored and 
brought forth a monster, and the reader 
watches how the monster devoured his 
begetter and made fools of his children. 
It is a blunt and satirical study of a 
man and a machine. 








ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


ISLAND INTERLUDE 
By Claude F. Koch. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Island Interlude won § 

the 1949 Dodd, Mead | 

Intercollegiate Lit- 

erary Award for 

Claude Koch, and this @ 

year his short story | 

placed first in the an- | 
nual Catholic Press 

Association contest. In 

between times he has 

produced other prose, and his poetry has 


260 pages. 
$3.00 
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appeared in Spirit. Obviously, then, Mr. 
Koch is a young man of no mean talent | 
and ambition who will continue to make | 
himself heard through his pen. 

The action takes place on Tulagi in- 
stead of Korea; otherwise, the human 
elements in the story might find their 
counterparts in today’s headlines, 

Early in World War II, Tulagi was 
partially occupied by a Marine Barrage 
Balloon Squadron, defending an area 
designated as White Beach, and includ- 





ing a structure known as The Residency 





ONE AND HOLY 
by Karl Adam 


This is the author's first book since the 
war. It begins with a very frank exami- 
nation of the causes of the Reformation, 
not sparing the scandals that then so 
obscured the Church’s mark of holiness. 
He continues with the major Reformation 
doctrines, as they were then and as they 
have since developed, and ends with an 
evaluation of the possibilities of re- 
union. He feels that one of the first steps 
to this must be a recognition by us of 
the positive value which Protestantism 
has retained. No one could call this 
book wildly optimistic, but it is not 
hopeless either. Ready $2.00 


ADVENT 


by Jean Danielou, S.J. 


Not on the pre-Christmas season, but on 
the general work of preparing men for 
Christ, and all that is involved in their 
conversion. The sanctification of each 
man, like the conversion of a nation, 
follows a pattern, he says, and can 
only be understood in relation to the 
Cross. September 12th $2.50 


COLOR EBONY 
by Helen Caldwell Day 


The author was born of highly educated 
colored people in unbelievable poverty. 
She became a Catholic while she was a 
student nurse, made a disastrous mar- 
riage, and wrote this book at 23 in a 
sanatorium for tuberculosis. If any of us 
has as interesting a story to tell, and as 
much skill in telling it, at 73, he may 
count himself lucky. September 12th 
$2.25 


WE WORK WHILE 
THE LIGHT LASTS 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O. S. B. 


A new collection of essays by the author 
of We Die Standing Up. This time his 
main theme is the problems involved in 
human relationships—especially those 
met with in dealing with people we like 
—usually the most difficult to solve. 
Ready $2.25 


Order books from your bookstore 


The September-October number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET contains our whole Fall list, extracts 
from some of the books, reviews of earlier ones—if you 
don't receive it, ask Teresa MacGill to send it to you, 
free and postpaid. 
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and a rise of land called Hill 208. Here 
the loneliness, the inactivity, the months 
of tense waiting for the enemy to strike 
were reflected in each individual accord- 
ing to his nature. With every man’s ex- 
istence inextricably bound to the com- 
mon cause, the situation emphasized the 
extreme variations in personalities. To 
one soldier the island was a symbol of 
hopeless resignation; to another, it be- 
came a cage, exaggerating all his re- 
pressed fears; to the older men its main 
threat lay in physical hardships; while 
the chaplain regarded it as a monument 
to his failure. 

Intended as an introspective study, the 
book’s very purpose demands the clarify- 
ing penetration of expression. Instead, 
there is a fuzzy, fragmentary quality to 
the writing which obscures rather than 
explains the motivating forces behind 
the characters. As a result, climaxes are 
overreached and vague, and the reader’s 
emotion is never quite loosed. Should 
Mr. Koch be able to pinpoint his 
thoughts with sharper focus in the fu- 
ture, his progress will be worth watching. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE ATTACK UPON THE 
AMERICAN SECULAR SCHOOL 

By V. T. Thayer. 257 pages. 

The Beacon Press. $3.00 
At first there is something almost amus- 
ing about this apologia for the public 
school. Then there is something astound- 
ing—for it becomes evident this is no 
mere defense of secular education; it 
is a clever argument for secularism 
itself. 

Every thinking person knows that 
principles must precede deliberate ac- 
tion. Principles of right and wrong 
must first be known before a person 
can be said to do what is morally good 
or bad. Religion not only teaches these 
principles but teaches them authorita- 
tively. That is the function of religion. 
So elementary is this that to defend 
secular education, the author time and 
again dins the dictum: morality does not 
depend on religion. It depends “more 
upon membership in common enter- 
prises and the shared concerns of daily 
living.” For as a matter of fact, “man 
and not his gods is the author of his 
codes and his standards; man creates 
his religion and his sanctions out of his 
aspirations and his responses to the 
conditions under which he lives.” 

Since morality is independent of re- 
ligion, then religion can lay no claim 
to a primary right with parents to 
educate. Rather, education is rightfully 
a public function. So much is this so, 
and so bogus is the claim of religion, 
the wall of separation between church 
and state must extend even to released 
time for religious instruction. This is 
an insidious practice. Why? “It violates 
the rights of children. . . . It is not the 
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parent’s freedom of choice that is at 
stake. The question is rather whether or 
not a child has the right to be educated 
in an atmosphere of unity with his 
comrades-and by means of experiences 
he can share with them. Religious in- 
struction runs counter to an education 
free from discrimination and segregation 
and [produces] the searing effects upon 
personality that follows the setting of 
one child apart from another.” 

There you have it. Just banish re- 
ligion. 

One cannot help wondering if the 
learned author ever reads the daily 
papers; if he is aware of the problem 
of pregnancy and narcotic addiction 
among teenagers; if he is aware of 
Communist recruiting among the young; 
if he has ever pondered the anomaly of 
expecting a moral law to be kept when 
thousands of American boys and girls 
have never so much as heard of a Divine 
Lawgiver. 

“The shared concerns of daily living” 
has quite a moral job ahead of it! 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


THE IRON MISTRESS 
By Paul I. Wellman. 
Doubleday & Co. 

The comparatively 

short but flamboyant 

career of James Bowie, 
frontier adventurer, 
fortune hunter, and, 
incidentally, designer 
of the deadly knife 
that carries his name, 
provides many an opu- 
lent chapter for the 
annals of early Americana. His story is 

a natural for creative bicgraphers, and 

Paul Wellman has tethered the complex 

spirit of this “large, fair, outwardly 


404 pages. 
$3.50 


Paul Wellman 


peaceable man” with remarkable honesty 


and insight. 

In an era of violence and extravagant 
opportunity, Jim Bowie's star exempli- 
fied that brand of truth which is stran- 
ger than fiction. An imaginative plunger, 
he made an enormous profit running 
slaves in conjunction with the pirate 
Jean Lafitte. He was equally successful 
in land speculation, so it was to be 
expected that when his life demanded 
new turnings he would look to the wild 
and limitless horizons of Texas to 
measure his ful! stature. 

In San Antonio de Bexar he became 
‘a close friend of Texas’ vice governor, 
Don Juan Martin de Veramendi, and 
soon subscribed to both Catholicism and 
Mexican citizenship in order to qualify 
for the hand of the Don’s elder daugh- 
ter, Ursula. Only after a cholera epi- 
demic had claimed his wife and two 
children did Bowie re-espouse the cause 
of the States, joining the forces of Sam 
Houston in the Texas Revolution of 
1836 and fighting beside such notables 
as Davy Crockett and Stephen Austin. 
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It was perhaps altogether fitting and 
proper that Bowie should die as he had 
lived—in a blaze of glory, firing at the 
enemy even as he lay rasping with 
pneumonia in the last siege of the 
Alamo. 

From what appears to be predomi- 
nantly factual material, Mr. Wellman 
has produced an excellent panorama of 
young America and the vital heroes in 
buckskin who extended her boundaries. 


LOIS SLADE. 
THE MISSION OF 
JEFFERY TOLAMY 

By Darwin Teilhet. 287 pages. 


William Sloane Associates. 
The Mission of Jeffery 
Tolamy describes in 
part the defense of the 
North Pacific during 
the Administration of 
James Monroe. As 
such, it has immediate 
interest for us today. 
But the story is not 
well handled. As the 
hero sails into Honolulu, he expects to 
find the British in control, but instead, 
finds the Russians, who, like their broth- 
ers today, are not making a direct frontal 
attack, but are working through secret 
agents and trying to stir up internal dis- 
sension. Jeffery has full power to act in 
behalf of his country, but before he can 
get his bearings, he is thrown into vio- 
lent situations, falls in love, is impris- 
oned, escapes, and goes into action 
again, There is no time to establish 
character or historical action—in spite of 
the breathless activity, nothing stands 
out; nothing is impressive or even clear. 

The novel follows a well-known for- 
mula, a little history compounded with 
a lot of romance. About three quarters 
of the way through the story, Jeffery 
writes his uncle that he is undecided 
whether to come home or stay. His mis- 
sion is finished, but he has fallen in love 
and wants to arrange for his marriage 
before leaving. Then, thinking his at- 
titude unheroic, he adds that he would 
like to see the Russians, beaten before 
they become a menace to our security. 
This illustrates the central difficulty—it 
is neither good fiction nor good history. 

The book has merit, however. The 
opening incidents are vivid and dra- 
matic; some of the minor characters 
come alive for us, and the island descrip- 
tions are good. It is only when the au- 
thor involves us in a maze of adventure 
that we feel his enthusiasm has outrun 
his creative powers. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 
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REVIEWERS 
ForRTUNATA Catiri, M.A., teaches English 
at Mt. Saint Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
N. ExizABETH MONROE, Pu.D., is the au- 
thor of The Novel and Society. 
ALDEN WHITMAN is on the staff of the 
New York Times. 
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By Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. 
Illustrated by Lloyd Ostendorf 


his book provides a refreshing in- 

terlude of escape from the stern 
reality of the present and allows us 
to recapture the faith and content- 
ment of the earlier years of this cen- 
tury. It is a sparkling reminiscence of 
the childhood and adolescence of a 
Catholic boy written against the back- 
ground of a large, somewhat madcap, 
typical American family. It is a 
healthy and different story of a family 
that is fundamentally decent, devoted 
and humorous. Vivid characterizations 
enable the reader to know each of its 
members and to share in their warm, 
human, every-day happenings. The 
many rollicking incidents recalled by 
Father McGratty are enlivened by a 
buoyant sense of humor and whimsy. 


$2.75 
At your bookstore or from 
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WORLD CALENDAR 
(Continued from page 57) 


of independently of the Sabbath.” 

Father Pizzoni cites the text in Ex- 
odus which gives the origin of the Sab- 
bath-centered week: “Remember to sanc- 
tify the Sabbath. Six days shalt thou 
work, and do all thy works. On the 
seventh day, however, it is the Sabbath 
of the Lord our God; thou shalt do no 
work on it . . . For in six days did the 
Lord make heaven and earth and the 
sea and everything in them and he 
rested on the seventh day: therefore the 
Lord blessed the day Sabbath and sancti- 
fied it.” 

This origin of the week (even though 
there is no proof that the seven days of 
Creation were seven 24-hour periods) 
ought to be enough to give pause to 
those who would try to disturb its in- 
tegrity, the priest declares. In addition, 
the history of its observance should have 
some weight: its mention in the Deca- 
logue, its growth around a new pivot, still 
essentially the same, in the Christian 
era. The Gregorian reform, though it 
advanced the calendar from October 4 
to October 15 in one day, did not touch 
the succession of days in the week. Only 
the Jacobins of France dared to do 
that, in 1789. ; 

Father Pizzoni is impatient with those 
who say that the World Calendar leaves 
the week as it was in the past. If we 
look at each week by itself, this is true, 
he concedes, but he adds that the suc- 
cession of weeks is just as important as 
their seven-day character. 

Father Pizzoni contends that the intro- 
duction of the new. World Calendar will 
disturb Jews and Mohammedans as well 
as Christians. About the Mohammedans 
he writes: “They too have shaped their 
week on the model of the Hebrew and 
Christian week but with Friday as the 
principal day of prayer on which there 
is an obligation to read the Suras in the 
mosques. If the introduction of Sunday 
as a day of rest through the Gregorian 
calendar so roused the Turks, what will 
happen in Mohammedan countries if 
the week is harmed by a new reform.” 

The priest concludes with this advice 
to the calendar reformers: “The calen- 
dar reform as proposed does not seem 
to promise the cloud of spiritual and 
material blessings its advocates promise 
in their tireless work for it. It cannot 
be accepted without serious disturbance 
in the religious life of Christian com- 
munities as well as of the Hebrew and 
Mohammedan peoples. 

“We are dealing with an age-old tra- 
dition of divine origin against which 
reasons derived merely from a desire for 
uniformity cannot prevail. Complete 
stability im the calendar is not a factor 
ef urgent importance te the happiness 
of natiens. Far greater preblems cen- 
ferent us...” 
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FOUR YEARS LATER 
(Continued from page 29) 


him a feeling of spurious safety. His lit- 
tle plans for measuring another bit of 
matter, for smashing another atom, for 
treating the live spirit of man as if it, 
too, were dead and thus predictable— 
these small occupations keep him busily 
engaged in dreams of safety and power. 
The future is quite easy enough to face 
when you have narrowed it to a single, 
small endeavor, have mortgaged it to 
a wormlike progress toward a single goal. 
All ambitious men and women try to 
tame the life they fear by concentrating 
on their future ability to master some 
small section of it and claim it as their 
own. 


HIS attitude toward the universe as 

a cold, frightening place has perme- 
ated the brain and habit patterns of the 
modern man. He has been huddling in 
his hut for all his remembered years. 
Baptism draws him out into the starry 
universe. He begins to see it as a vast 
cathedral, made for prayer, presided over 
by an Infinitely Loving Celebrant. But 
his frail legs are unaccustomed to the 
large strides possible in this vast space. 
His dull eyes are dazzled by the light 
that pours through the high-storied win- 
dows. He reaches for a crutch he does 
not need. He tries, through outgrown 
habit, to apply to the Timeless his paltry 
little tape measure of time. 

The troubles, then, of the convert 
from the modern world are those of ac- 
customing his lungs to breathe God's 
fresh air after the stale fumes to which 
they were accustomed—and of learning 
to stretch his head to meet the morning 
sun which he did not know about in all 
his shadowed days. To see men like trees 
walking is a great advance over total 
blindness, but it still lacks the fullness 
of vision. A convert has broken out of 
his cell into the sunlight; he has not 
yet learned how to live there. He feels 
the weakness of his limbs; he hardly 
dares to trust God’s grace to make them 
strong enough to take the steps required 
of him. He has an intellectual knowl- 
edge of God's goodness; he has not yet 
risked trying it too far. He is still seek- 
ing for a “manageable” universe; he 
has not quite consented to the fact that 
God’s plans are too large for him to 
compass. 

“Consider the lilies, how they grow.” 
These words are said to his early con- 
verts by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen when 
they become impatient over the evident 
fact that three sacraments in a single 
week have not managed to make them 
saints. But growth is slower than we 
like to think for those whose limbs have 
been wrapped in swaddling clothes too 
long. And they are reluctant to let. go, 
just yet, of the supporting bannister of 
Time. 


September, 1951 


Time has to go, however, in the end. 
Our attachment to the temporal, as a 
thing we can manipulate and sway, 
grows looser; we begin to trust ourselves 
to God. Th iabit of ambition weak- 
ens—even the ambition to “make prog- 
ress” in the spiritual life. We begin to 
walk about a bit and to forget our own 
incapacities in the wonder of the great 
cathedral with its walls and spires and 
unexpected chapels. We find that we are 
acting without plan—and no great panic 
results. We begin to understand that 
relaxation is the necessary forerunner of 
joy, and that relaxation was never pos- 
sible so long as we were unaware of God. 
Then we get a first glimmering of the 
gaiety of Catholics. We see why, in 
Latin countries that have been long at 


the Faith, they dance in their cathedrals. | 


We see the feasts of the Church as loom- 
ing larger than the fasts—our duties and 
our little penances grow less engrossing 
and we are able to think, for a little 
longer, of their Object. We begin to un- 
derstand the reason why the religious 
laugh so heartily and to see that laugh- 
ter is possible only to those who have 
a sure and an undoubting love of life, 
because they know life finds its goal in 
Love. 

Now we begin to understand that liv- 
ing is not a sum of algebra which we 
must “solve,” knitting our brows and 
fumbling through our books. Life is 
more like Shelley’s “dome of many- 
colored glass” that stains but does not 
blot out the “white radiance of Eter- 
nity.” We can submit at last—for at last 
we have begun to believe in Someone 
to whom submission is not mere servil- 
ity. We have begun, at last, to live. 











Give Him Time 


> At three o’clock one afternoon, 
a mother called at a progressive 
school to register her little girl 
for the following school term. As 
she entered the building, she was 
knocked off her feet by a horde of 
pupils racing for the exit. As one 
of the boys stopped to apologize, 
a teacher came upon the scene. 
“You must excuse that young- 
ster,” she told the visitor. “He's 
new here and isn’t quite adjusted 

to our ways.” 
—F. X. Taylor 
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THE GENTLE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 47) 


hear the squeaking of the winch be- 
cause they always forget to oil it. 

The red angel sings as he descends, 
and a chorus of little girl angels in 
white, standing in the sides of the 
archway, sing in reply. When the angel 
has reached the two figures he sheaths 
his sword, takes the top of the Virgin’s 
veil, the men on the winch wind him 
back up to heaven, and the Virgin sees 
her Son! 

Then the church bells burst in all 
their glory, and the band begins to play, 
and the fireworks go off like the Battle 
of the Bulge, and the sun comes up, 
and it is Easter morning! The priest 
is industriously blessing both the statues, 
with clouds of incense, the little white 
angels are caroling for all they're worth, 
the red angel is disappearing into the 
heart of the rose with the black veil, 
and death—where is your victory? The 
men and women fuse their two proces- 
sions and the Virgin and her Son go 
home together, side by side, through 
the heart of the plaza and down the 
main street in the glory of the sunrise, 
to Mass. 

The gentle people in these tiny towns 
might not have an Easter parade, or 
an Easter outfit, or even any shoes, and 
they might not know the meaning of 
an Easter bunny, but when they go 
singing down the street at dawn behind 
the Virgin and her Risen Son, shuffling 
their bare feet in the warm white dust, 
listening to the music of the church 
bells and the band, they certainly know 
what’s happening on Easter Sunday 
morning. 

I guess I set this down in colors, in 
a desperate effort to paint the people 
of the tropics as appealing, because so 
many of them are my friends. 

When we meet a foreigner, especially 
if he is not white, we seldom stop to 
think that maybe he has different virtues 
from the ones we have. Our. virtues 
aren’t the only virtues in the whole wide 
world. We might glory in activity, and 
he in contemplation. We might be 
successful and a little cruel; he might 
be financially a failure, yet very rich 
in sympathy. We might think the job is 
the important thing; he might have a 
great respect for people. We might all 
be go-getters, and he a gentle man. 

It rarely occurs to us that somewhere 
there might be a nation—far behind us 
in the scale of cars and tile bathrooms— 
and with a different spirit, but a spirit 
that is deeper and more beautiful than 
ours. 

You see? That’s the way you start to 
think when you are going native. The 
spirit of the East is in my blood and 
bones. There is no more hope for me 
now. The nine years were too much, 
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a tavern in the town, in the town, and 
there my true love. .” 
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graduates are also accepted in the Juniorate. For in- ae ore 100% Profit. $1,000 Seve eee. | But there’s a chance for you. The steam- 
formation write. . . . . 
Reverend Brother Wevice Waster on fet Special Mo are “Meking Pion for Organizatiens. | ship line is looking for an honorary 
Presentation Brothers ovitiate, ° “ 9 ee 
uebee, Canada SUNSHINE ART ‘Stuvios, D LG-9 chaplain for the “Nestoria’s” next voy- 
SS. TiS Fulton St, New York 38° N.Y. P 7 

















age to Naples and back. Sailing next 
Friday. All free, except that you've got 
” “Clabes Club for Christ to have fifty dollars ‘to pay for extras 


and tips. That'll take only half your sav- 


Penny Crusade for Souls ings. You'll be able to see your mother, 
A PENNY, lonely, made this plea: too, because the boat stops twice for sev- 
“Nobody ever thinks of me! eral hours in Genoa.” 
Won't some kind person start a fad “But, Father.” Father Valentino’s re- 


So lonely ‘I’ won't feel so bad?" ward was great as he saw the gratitude 
A Missionary saw its plight, shining in his brother priest’s eyes. “But 


And vowed that he'd set things aright; i a 3 
All lonely PENNIES he'd ome what about you taking the. job your 


In hi de + self?” 
a race “I was offered the job and I took it, 
but I no longer have fifty dollars. Now 
A Penny-A-Day For The Missions please don’t ask me why. All that you’ve 





ibe eetindagieiniicaniasiiagh tein eae ine tan ee os este -, | got to do is to go down and substitute 









| Dear Father: Enroll me in the Christmas {| | YOur name for mine.” i 
! Club for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. | ‘I am at a loss how to thank you, 

: | | Father Motta said. “Perhaps you will 
: Name....... Coe eeereeeseresererese ee ' also be kind enough to come down with 
' Street...... Fis deghwebectiecbee diese # | me to the shipping company’s office and 
es 1 | explain, Things will be easier that way.” 
: City, GIG, «sib 0500650 + cepecwes cence, a ‘ Father Valentino grew grave again as 
: GMB. oc Seb is be ctic cco seiees vies ‘ve 4 he recalled the booking clerk’s threats. 
NON. icc Pe hakoncesersneesses ee “There's no need for that,” he said, 
abe | | “It will be quite all right if you go your- 
City, DNNIN Maltin entviesncessacandee “a self. You’ve only got to tell the clerk 
: Passionist Missionaries 1 | that I sent you.” After all, there were 
© eno stery Pl Union City, N. J. § | Some things that even the Lord couldn’t 





ee a ee ee ee eee es el expect him to do. 
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WHAT ABOUT NOTRE 
DAME? 
(Continued from page 49) 


There is no “if” about John Mazur 
as a team leader, but there would be 
a really big “if” facing Leahy if Mazur 
suffered an injury. Mazur is well liked 
by his team-mates, which in his key posi- 
tion is an important point. His passes 
aren’t as hard and as straight as Wil- 
liams’, but Mazur throws a soft long 
pass that ought to go well with good 
receivers. 


IM MUTSCHELLER is top candidate 

for All-America honors from this team. 
Linemen Bob Toneff and Paul Burns 
will get consideration, though, and a 
good season for either of them might 
win them honors. Johnny Petitbon is 
overdue for recognition. No man ever 
played a harder game than the New 
Orleans lad plays. He is probably the 
top backfield All-America candidate. 
Barrett, Gander, and Mazur could win 
consideration, too. 

For a dark-horse candidate for All- 
America honors we’d name sophomore 
Johnny Lattner. He'll win it sometime 
in his college career and he might make 
it this year. Art Hunter is another man 
with dark-horse possibilities. Big Joe 
Katchik might even do it, although al- 
most certainly not this year. 

But all consideration of the '51 Irish 
requires recognition of the fact that the 
freshman eligibility rule makes it pos- 
sible for big changes to occur. There 
are at least four men already registered 
for the freshman class who could con- 
ceivably see considerable action. One is 
a triple-threat back from Springfield, 
Illinois, while another is a burly Ohio 
lineman. 

The facts are plain. The Irish are 
better this year than last. They may do 
much better than last year’s team. Yet 
they are facing a formidable schedule 
and there are nine teams on it that on 
paper look as good or better than the 
Leahymen. Michigan State looks to be 
the top team on the schedule, but Indi- 
ana, Purdue, and Southern California 
should be given an edge over the Irish. 
Southern Methodist, North Carolina, 
and Iowa should all be given slight 
edges over Notre Dame, while Pitt and 
Navy should be rated about equal. Only 
Detroit on the schedule is a legitimate 
underdog against the Irish. 

In all this discussion, I’ve tried to be 
objective. The facts are plain and are 
what I’ve passed on. But the facts don’t 
allow for that intangible something they 
call the spirit of Notre Dame. Because of 
of this I want to ignore the facts and go 
out on a limb—I say that the Fighting 
Irish of 1951 are going to have a sea- 
son that rates with the best in the his- 
tory of the school and that this fighting 
team will be undefeated. 


September, 195) 











Sell CATHOLIC Christmas Cards 
Make $50.00 easy in Spare Time 


Show tae friends lovely, new, Religious 
never before offered. Amazing values’ Sell Sell a = 
$1.00. Up to 100% profit. Over 57 other — 








privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
> on wore = can aie a: XC rion trades, etc. Write for literature. 
now—write for samples t 
GREETINGS, 5938 Ficldston 0. Sevan dentorete  Welutiog Siow Vert 


The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men i d in the ligi life 
many types of i in 
schools, high schools, per ey homes for under- 














Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savier by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocation. 
Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 

Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wisc. 














THE FATHERS OF MERCY 


invite aut yon men to study for the 
priest prleste conduct parishes, 
ach, and = mistionary work. For information 
eat write to 
DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Our Lady of Mercy Seminary 
Lenox, Mass. 




















ST. JOSEPH'S MISSION SEMINARY 
(Conducted by Divine Word Missionaries) 
BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
For young men desiring to serve God as missionary priests at home or abroad. 
Missions in China, Japan, Philippines, Africa, India 


For guidance Address Father Rector 











missions, according to their choice. Lack of 


prayer and work: house werk, office, shop, 


THE MISSIONARIES OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God os priests in this country or in the foreign 
funds obstacle. 


STH GRADERS AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS SHOULD APPLY FOR 
MINOR SEMINARY. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS MAY 
APPLY FOR CLERICAL NOVITIATE 


Young Men, 18 te 35 years ef age, who do not wish to become priests, but feel called to the 
Religious Life, are invited to join the Society as Lay 
kitchen, and farm werk. 


- Theirs is ao well-balanced life of 








Write now to: Director of Vocations 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


(lecated 40 miles west of Chicago, lil.) 








Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Congre- 
gation of trained Social Workers and Edu- 
ators, affiliated with the Passionist. Fa- 
thers. The Novitiate for the United States 
s at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. 1. * 


For particulars apply to the 
Rey. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring te devote their lives te the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited te write te Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HiLL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















The Missionary oe of the Precious 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and 
school teachers; catech workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; jo 
housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle work- 
ers, etc—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 
Princeton, 


Precious Blood Convent, HN. I. 








Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote th to teachi nursing, and caring for 
the aged and pow BA in the home and foreign missions. 
Candidates between {4 and 30 desiring to join them are 
invited to write to 

Rev. Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 














Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central mene House: 328 West 7Ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST COMVENT 
Monroe, Orange » New Y 
Write for Information and Free basta 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 

Devote their lives te the care of orphans and the 

aged, to nursing the sick im hospitals and the teach- 

ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 

contemplative life. ° 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














DAUGHTERS OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


(Foundress, St. Mary Joseph Rosella) 
Girls, consecrate your lives to God, by teaching, 
hospital and social work. Write fo: 
MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Villa Reselle Newfield, N. J. 














The Church needs Missi ri hi domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good and gene heart are qualified 
te fill thie need. If interested 1 apply te 


REY. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Patlottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 


1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A SSO ART NUN? 

If thou wilt be perfec’ follow Francis Ff 
Assisi in building up Christ's ‘Spiritual Ea ge 
time, but for eternity. What greater work life to 
offer than this? Come a —— the a 











generous soul is needed the ery for help of 
the Colored People in millions sell de the 
Fold. Christ is waiting to use each and Write today 
for information. 

The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.8.F. 

Franei Convent 


sean 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Your June, 1951 issue of THE SIGN con- 
tained a very good article entitled: Lith- 
uanian Calvary,” which aptly described the 
hardships Lithuanians suffered at the hands 
of Russia in 1940 and 1941. 

Not only does such a story give fine pub- 
licity to the Lithuanian cause, but it also 
serves as a reminder to the people of the 
evils of Communism. May I express my 
sincere gratitude to you for printing this 
article. 

ANNA F. MILLER 
Worcester, Mass. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In the June, 1951 issue of THE Sicn, there 
appeared an exceptionally fine article en- 
titled: “Lithuanian Calvary.” We, the 
Knights of Lithuania, want to thank you 
for publishing the above-mentioned article 
in your periodical. Articles such as this help 
us in our endeavor to keep the name of 
Lithuania before the eyes of the public and 
we hope that some day again in the very 
near future, you will publish something 
about Lithuania or its people. 

LITHUANIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
Port Washington, L. I. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The June, 1951 issue of THE SicN carried 
an article entitled: “Lithuanian Calvary,” 
which described very accurately and realis- 
tically the sufferings of -Lithuania under 
Russia in 1940 and 1941. 

We Lithuanians have long had to suffer 
under the rule of the Russians. Some of us 
have been fortunate enough to escape to 
this country. All of us have been doing all 
we can to help our native land regain her 
freedom. But we are a mere handful. We 
need help and a great deal of it. Whenever 
we hear of someone speaking or writing in 
our behalf, fighting on our side, aiding us 
in our struggle, well, our gratitude and 
appreciation are boundless. 

We would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you for printing the article. You 
will never know just how much you have 
helped us in our struggle. We are deeply 
grateful to you and hope you will continue 
to help us in this way. 

JOSEPHINE KUIZIN 
Gary, Indiana 


Answer to Mr. Stone 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Replying to Bernard Gregory Stone’s let- 
ter in the August issue of THE Sicn, “There 
are none so blind as those who will not see.” 
Mr. Stone is certainly blinded by bigotry 
and needs the prayers and pity of all God- 
fearing Americans. 

I suggest that Mr. Stone take a trip be- 
hind the Iron Curtain where he can see 
Communism in operation. Their latest trick 
is forcing mothers to “sell” their children 
to the State. 

It is amazing that there are still some 
Americans who do not see “the handwriting 
on the wall.” 

Mary E. Crowe 
New York City 





“The Glandular Mr. Ewing’ 
EpitTors OF THE SIGN: 

The article, “The Glandular Mr. Ewing,” 
in your July issue, by Jonathan Drapier, is 
about as biased and unfair an attack on the 
Administration as I have read. 

The general complaint seems to be that 
no man is qualified to head an agency that 
has sixteen varied departments. Mr. Drapier 
did not hear that each of those departments 
had innumerable highly qualified men, get- 
ting paid half what they are worth, to 
advise Mr. Ewing. 

If THe Sicn is a Catholic paper and not 
a political paper, possibly it will print a 
story on the injustice of the accusations 
made by Senator McCarthy against a large 
number of men in public life who never had 
a chance to refute the charges. Our local 
papers printed the charges in headlines, but 
the rest of the story got lost somewhere. 

Further, I should like to hear what that 
honest man of great personal integrity, 
Senator Taft, did about McCarthy’s charges, 
coming as they did during a political cam- 
paign in which he was a nominee. 

Drapier’s article is only one of a number 
of similar articles I have read in the Cath- 
olic press which lead me to béliéve~an 
interested party is supplying some excellent 
literature without charge. I have learned to 
discount 90 per cent of what I read in the 
daily and weekly papers. Do I have to-do 
that with our Catholic magazines also? 


Joun H. McCormack 
Chicago, Ill. 


“How Do You Picture Christ?” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Many, many times I have been tempted 
to write to you to thank you for the knowl- 
edge and inspiration I have received from 
reading THE Sicn. Sheer laziness, no doubt, 
has kept me silent until now. 

However, upon reading Father Weaver's 
“How Do You Picture Christ?” I feel that 
I must add my small bit of appreciation 
for an article that has been needed for 
years. Pictures of a sad and sugary Christ 
have bothered me for years and I, in my 
ignorance, believed they bothered no one 
else! 


Lois MACNAMARA 
Ottawa, Canada 


“My Visit to the Pope” 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In your July issue a lady by the name of 
Mary Ferris wrote you about the article that 
Elizabeth Cobb wrote. She was highly in- 
dignant about the way Miss Cobb presented 
her article and accused her of being 
“facetious and flippant.” 

My reaction was entirely opposite. I 
thought her feverishness in getting ready 
and the excitement of an audience with the 
Holy Father were so typical under the cir- 
cumstances. I thought her article gained 
momentum right up to her entrance into 
the Holy Father’s presence, and when she 
said she ran out crying as though she could 
never stop I am not ashamed to admit I 
could not keep back my tears. It was as 
though I were visiting His Holiness, too, 
a privilege which I know I shall never enjoy. 

May God bless you. 

EsTHER GURTZWEILER 
Perrysburg, Ohio 
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‘the press must reach its people” 


Priests! Teachers! Church Groups! 
TAKE A TRIAL “Gin” NOW— 
You'll Find People Reaching For Copies of 


“Sign 


When You Use These Special Services — 


SIGN RACK 


Attractive and Handy... 

A welcome addition to pamphlet racks 
Puts “the best” Catholic magazine 
In full view so people can see it 
and reach for their copies .. . 





SIGN POSTER 


Priests, Teachers, Layworkers 
At pamphlet racks and literature stands 
Throughout the nation 
Welcome this as their best sales aid. 





Enlargement of the Advance Resume, 
It’s especially designed for display 
Near THE SIGN Rack. 
You'll find it an attention-getter! 


It’s not for sale... 

We ask only a deposit to cover cost. 
We'll bill you for this, and your money 
Will be refunded if you ever want 
to return the rack. 








SIGN QUIZ 


, 
Monthly Question & Answer Test 
Based on the contents of each issue. 
Primarily for Class Room Use... 











6 St 


ADVANCE RESUME oi - 
— 


Well in advance, it tells you = MacARTHUR 


The big features of the coming issue. aa 
Priests use it for pulpit announcements 
To remind their parishioners 
Of articles well worth reading. 


Teachers use it for class- 
room announcements .. . Church group 
leaders use it at meetings. 





“The Row ot the Cenrury— 
MacArthur \ The Acmunetranos” 
‘> Te aerroms o The sow 
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Study Clubs, Men’s and Women’s Forums 
Like also its “Topics for Discussion”. 


Issued from September through June 
Only 1¢ A Copy, Minimum Order 10 Copies 
Teacher’s Copy with Answers, Free. 
Sample will be sent gladly on receipt 
Of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 











Start Your Order With the September Issue! 


7 p Quantit UNION city | 
rae SIGN Magazine eae Devt. NEW JERSEY | DONT DELAY 
l Rev. dear Fathers: Please enter my trial order and bill me bi- | MAIL THIS COUPON TOD AY! 


monthly for the following: 


: Sisbbbesianinned Copies of The Sign each month beginning with the 
issue. [] Include a Sign Rack. .............00000 Sign : 
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Poaters (Free) q. cscccssssscscessorsecsed Copies of Advance Resume (Free) 








Student Copies of THE SIGN Quiz (Minimum: 10c.) 
GOLD MEDAL AWARD WINNER: 
ERS Teacher Copies (Free with 10 Student Copies) | “Best Catholic M tgs 
est Ca agazine 
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| NAM : Catholic Press Association 
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The Most Amazing Offer Ever Made by the 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 
A really comprehensive 
k. Contains 80,000 en- 
, 700 illustrations, 
0 pages. Newly written, 
wly printed, up-to-date 
i accurate. Includes syn- 
yms, antonyms, etc. Re- 
ntly featured in Life 
{agazine. Publisher’s ed- 


$2.75. 


THE FOUNDLING 
By Francis Cardinal 
Spellman 
Cardinal Spellman’s first 
novel—the deeply moving 
and compassionate story 
of a soldier who returned 
from war broken in body 
and spirit — and of the 
reat love that brought 
Fim back to health. Pub- 

lisher’s edition, $2.75. 


u want, 


AMERICA COOKS 
By The. Browns 
Contains over 1600 reci- 
pes — the finest of each 
of the 48 states — from 
mouth-watering old-fash- 
ioned favorites to up- 
to-the-minute taste sen- 
sations! Crystal-clear 
directions make it impos- 
sible to go wrong. Should 

be in every kitchen. 


THE 
GREATEST STORY 


EVER TOLD 

By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful tell- 
ing of the sublime story of 
Jesus, bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His excit- 
ingly close to you. A book 
ee family will cherish. 

ublisher's edition, $2.95. 


THE SEVEN STOREY 
MOUNTAIN 
By Thomas Merton 

The author's true story of 
how he suddenly knew he 
wanted to get closer to 
God—and so sought and 
found Him in a Trappist 
Monastery. Over 327,000 
copies of this famous book 
have been sold in the pub- 
lisher’s edition at $3.00. 





SEWING MADE EASY 
By Mary Lynch 
Shows you how to cut, 

finish and remodel 
othes like a profession- 
! Easy to follow, com- 
lete, full of ideas and 
short-cuts for making slip 
covers, drapes, etc. Con- 
tains over 400 pages and 
00 pictures. Publisher’s 
ition, $3.95. 





AN ISLAND SUMMER 
By Walter Magnes Teller 


Here is the warm and en- 
perraiaing story of the 
Teller family’s summer 
vacation—of their hap 
escape from the twentiet 
century to the joys of 
oa nature and the sim- 
_ life of picturesque 
artha’s Vineyard. Pub 
lisher’s edition, $3.00, 





LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
By Bishop Fulton ].Sheen 
The famous inspirational 
book by the -— of 
**Peace of Soul.’’ A guide 
to help you solve the 
problems of life in this 
modern troubled world. A 
priceless book for all who 
seek the goal of happiness 
and contentment. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.00. 





APRIL SNOW 
By Lillian Budd 


The powerful story of a 
mother’s courageous and 
lonely struggle to raise 
her children to be kind, 
intelligent and loving — 
without the help of her 
cruel and selfish husband 
whose only thoughts were 
for himself. Publisher's 
edition, $3.00, 





MUSIC LOVERS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited By Deems Taylor 
This giant reference vol- 
ume lays the foundation 
of a musical education! 
Contains summaries of 90 
operas, a dictionary of 
7000 musical terms, biog- 
raphies of 8500 musicians. 
Over 900 pages. A com- 

plete source book. 





AIL COUPON NOW! 


2¢ right as my tw 


r alternates I accept. 
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wo Membersht ift Books and 

. , and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all 
hree. Also enroll me as a member of the Family Read- 
g¢ Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
ng you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 

1, or alternate book offered—at the special mem 

r price of only $1.89 each (plus postage 

dling). There are no membership dues or fees, and I E 
ay accept as few as four selections or alternates dur- — 
he coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
e a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 


CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 

FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. —_ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 

ease send me at once the three books I 


checked 
first LCD Therndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 


LI The Foundling 

nerd CD America Cooks 

and han- | [) The Greatest Story 
Told 

CD The Seven Storey 
Mountain 


( Sewing Made Easy 





CD An Island Summer 
(CO Lift Up Your Heart 


(Please print) 





ee 


Zone. 


CD April Snow 


State. 





7 Age if [seme price in Canada: 105 Bond St. a Toronto 2 2} 
. and Canada 


Under 21 
! 


Offer good only in the U.S.A. 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club — you “7 best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book Fa 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are which every 
member of your == can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, and retained in 
your home library with pride. 


What Membership Means To You 


will 
delivered to your ot =f the postman— 
Teady to to ready 


Free ‘Bonus’ Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. Th ks 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, 


no extra expense. The 

from the Club for only 91.89 

stead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves ict sem Se to 
35% of your book dollars. And wh 

value of the Bonus Books is 

you actually save as much as 50%! 


loin Now — Send t No 


while you can get your c 

‘THREE of the wonderful books d 

here—two as your 

Gift, and oa as Ayo; first Se Cy = 
=a total h as $9.95—for only 

é. 89! Send no money, just mail the cou- 

y. However, as this unusual offer 
may be witha: rawn at any time, we urge 
you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK . 





